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Rail crisis 

Socialist Alliance 
leadership needed 


S outh West Trains are flexing their 
muscles. The retraining of 100 
managers and recruitment of new 
staff to replace their striking guards is 
clearly aimed at breaking the RMT’s 
monopoly. Other rail companies have 
already indicated that they will be watch¬ 
ing the current dispute closely. A dan¬ 
gerous precedent could be set - not just 
for the rail industry, but other industries 
as well. The left and the trade unions have 
to rethink their strategies. 

On January 28-29, during the third of 
four two-day strikes, SWT was already 
able to mn 600 of the company’s 1,700 
services. By the time of the next sched¬ 
uled walkout, February 12 and 13, the 
company could have trained so many 
new guards that the strike will go by with¬ 
out any disruption - and without any¬ 
body noticing it. 

The current recmitment drive by SWT 
(“£19,750 per year. And you’re expected 
to work hard”) is of course not aimed at 
replacing all the RMT strikers - despite 
reports by a hyped up press. As this is a 
completely legal and official strike, SWT 
cannot just sack a big proportion of their 
employees. Also, the management will 
not be building a full ‘second team’ of 
staff - a kind of ‘reserve army’ in case 
another strike breaks out (especially not 
on £19,750 a year). Far more likely is that 
SWT will employ a small number of new 
people and retrain a proportion of their 
2,500 other workers as guards-in-waiting. 

However, this is a new and - from an 
employer’s point of view - actually quite 
clever campaign. Masterminded by 
SWT’s ultra-reactionary head, Brian 
Souter, who also led the multi-million- 
pound battle to keep the homophobic 
section 28 in Scotland, it could kill quite 
a few birds with one stone. 

First, it distances passengers from rail 
workers - at least to a degree. It shows 
that strikes can be broken, that ‘some¬ 
thing can be done’ against the mighty 
RMT. Disputes that seem to be winning 
are the ones that attract support. Second, 
it spreads fear among strikers, who quite 
naturally will presume their jobs are on 
the line. The potential for scabbing 
grows. Third, it dramatically weakens the 
bargaining power of the union. If a strike 
can be sidestepped easily, a union loses 
its main bargaining weapon. Fourth, it 
creates an ideal opportunity to get rid of 
the biggest troublemakers in the union. 
Greg Tucker might well be only the first 



Greg Tucker: trade unionist first? 


of many trade unionists to be victimised. 
For a minor speeding incident he has 
recently been degraded from driver to 
‘non-essential staff’. 

The tactics of the ruling class con¬ 
stantly change - in labour disputes as 
in all other spheres of society. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the left and the union bureauc¬ 
racy are more conservative. Instead of 
looking to new, progressive methods, 
they hope the same old answers will be 
good enough for an ever-changing 
world. “A return to the 1970s... if only,” 
The Socialist muses (January 18). The 
‘winter of discontent’ undoubtedly 
shook Britain, but still ultimately lost, of 
course. 

Naturally, SWT management attacks 
the union leaders for their apparent lack 
of democracy - a common tactic. “This 
dispute is not about the pay of the nor¬ 
mal workers. It’s about raising the profile 
of some of the RMT’s members,” claimed 
SWT managing director Andrew Haines 
(The Times January 28). He is hinting at 
the current election for general secretary 
of the union. Bob Crow is poised to re¬ 
place Jimmy Knapp, who died last Au¬ 
gust. Greg Tucker has good chances of 
becoming assistant general secretary un¬ 
der Crow. 

Of course, Haines has got a point. 
Strike action always helps to build a hard 
left profile. It is surely no accident that 


the ballot papers have to be returned to 
the RMT by February 13, the day of the 
next strike. But so what? An overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of members voted for the 
strike action. Even Crow’s opponent, the 
right-winger Phil Bialyk, had to come out 
supporting the action. 

However, things become less clear-cut 
when democracy inside the union is con¬ 
sidered. The RMT has not balloted its 
members over the pay rise package of¬ 
fered by SWT management. The union, 
which demands 7.6%, argued that this 
rise was only worth just over four per¬ 
cent, as payment is staggered. SWT has 
now ‘imposed’ the rise - which would 
probably have been accepted by most 
RMT members. 

Ballots are of course very time-con¬ 
suming and expensive in the middle of a 
dispute. It is certainly not a principle to 
call for a ballot whenever an employer 
makes a new offer. Often, they can be 
used to undermine a left union leader. 
Margaret Thatcher was famously able to 
manipulate public opinion against the 
miners’ strike of 1984-85 when Arthur 
Scargill refused to ballot his members. 

However, democracy must always be 
the basis of working class organisation. 
In trade unions, which generally reflect 
the most basic level of class struggle and 
are mostly defensive, democracy is best 
ensured by constant pressure and con¬ 
trol from the membership. Sure, some 
union leaders will be to the left of their 
membership. But they generally exercise 
a pull to the right. Without constant moni¬ 
toring from below, the union leadership 
will make bad compromises. 

Of course we stand with socialist com¬ 
rades like Bob Crow and Greg Tucker. But 
we should only support them to the 
extent that they support and advance the 
struggles of the working class. 

Another serious problem in the cur¬ 
rent struggle is that workers on the 
railways are represented by three 
different unions: The TSSA (white col¬ 
lar employees) and, most importantly, 
the RMT and Aslef. Whereas the RMT 
organises most of the ‘non-essential 
staff’ (ie, everyone but drivers), Aslef 
has from its foundation in 1880 
represented most train drivers in Britain. 
The privatisation of the rail industry in 
the early 1990s widened this split. Hun¬ 
dreds of train drivers were sacked to 
save money, which led to a serious driver 
shortage. “Drivers were, for example, 


able to net a 12% increase in wages over 
the last 18 months, whereas non- 
essential staff were lucky if their pay 
rises covered inflation,” explained Alex 
Gordon, member of the national 
executive of the RMT, at a meeting of 
the SWT strike support group on 
January 23. 

For the management it is relatively easy 
to play these three unions against each 
other. According to The Sunday Tel¬ 
egraph, the leadership of Aslef has offi¬ 
cially agreed to work with the scabbing 
SWT manager-guards, although we 
were not able to get a comment from the 
union to this effect. Also, there are cur¬ 
rently seven disputes either being fought, 
prepared or balloted on: On Arriva Trains 
Northern, ScotRail, London Under¬ 
ground, Docklands Light Railway, 
Connex South East, Silverlink and South 
West Trains. Most of them are over pay 
and all three unions are involved. 

Since the Conservatives introduced 
their anti-trade union laws (kept in place 
by New Labour) it is illegal for workers 
not directly involved to strike in support 
of others. However, the leaderships of all 
three unions have so far failed even to 
coordinate and sychronize their seperate 
disputes. Neither have they put the fight 
against the anti-union laws on the top of 
their agenda - just as they have failed to 
push for the unification of their unions. 

With only one union representing all 
railworkers it would be much easier to co¬ 
ordinate these disputes and fight effec¬ 
tively against the anti-trade union laws. 
A one-day strike of all employees on the 
railways would have a much greater im¬ 
pact than the current disputes. Rank and 
file members of these separate unions 
must demand unity in one organisation 
for all railworkers. Practically, joint rank 
and file committees across union lines 
can start to provide the basis for a demo¬ 
cratic merger from below, as opposed to 
a bureaucratic stitch-up from above. 

But that is not enough. There are 
many Socialist Alliance members in the 
RMT and Aslef and other trade unions. 
We should start to organise and unite the 
various struggles. We have to build SA 
branches in every union - and close 
down the dozen or so left campaigns that 
are still being run by organisations 
which are now part of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance. 

Not only is the SA in a position to po¬ 
tentially unite and organise thousands 


of socialist trade union members in one 
organisation; it has the opportunity to 
raise these labour disputes from a purely 
economic to a political level. Our pro¬ 
gramme People before profit says: “Pub¬ 
lic services should be publicly owned, 
publicly funded and democratically 
funded by those who work in and use 
them” - ie, workers’ and passengers’ 
control over the railways. 

Unfortunately, neither Bob Crow nor 
Greg Tucker have tried to give the So¬ 
cialist Alliance - or the politics it repre¬ 
sents - any prominence in this dispute. 
Interviewed last week on Johnny 
Vaughan Tonight , comrade Crow cut a 
less than inspiring figure. There was no 
mentioning of the need to nationalise the 
railways (let alone under workers and 
passengers control). “Weren’t you a 
member of the Socialist Worker Labour 
Party?” asked a not very well informed 
Vaughan. “Socialist Labour Party, yes”, 
replied comrade Crow. That was it. No 
mentioning of the Socialist Alliance - 
despite his support for SA candidate 
Louise Christian in the last general elec¬ 
tion and being labelled “a prominent 
member of the SA” by the red-baiting 
press (The Times January 28). 

Greg Tucker, SA general election for 
Stretham, was just as tight-lipped when 
interviewed on the BBC’s Dispatch Box. 
Presenter Andrew Neil tried in vain to get 
comrade Tucker to talk about the alliance. 
The comrade missed various opportuni¬ 
ties to promote our organisation. All he 
would say was: “This dispute is about 
low pay.” (BBC2, January 28). That might 
be right. But surely as a member of the 
SA, the comrade has some higher aspi¬ 
rations than purely trade union strug¬ 
gles? 

At the recent meeting of the SWT 
strike support group the comrade was 
asked four times by members of the au¬ 
dience to comment on the role of the 
Socialist Alliance. But again, the magic 
words did not cross his lips. It seems 
Greg Tucker and Bob Crow (along with 
many other comrades) are trade union¬ 
ists first and politicians second. 

The SA conference on March 16 
must ensure that this starts to change. 
The SA should give political leadership 
to trade union militants, so they can fight 
as socialists in the trade unions - not 
trade unionists who happen to be 
socialists# 

Tina Becker 
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No ISO support 

Peter Manson complains that Workers 
Power is not willing to financially support 
the International Socialist Organisation 
Zimbabwe, sister organisation of the 
British Socialist Workers Party ( Weekly 
Worker January 24). The CPGB has 
launched a campaign to get the Socialist 
Alliance to raise money for the ISO of 
Zimbabwe. 

This is something revolutionary or¬ 
ganisations do for parties when they are 
in political solidarity with their ideas and 
practice, where the policies and actions 
of that organisation will take the work¬ 
ing class forward to political power. 
Clearly the CPGB thinks the ISO is such 
an organisation, as you say, “the ISO is 
practically alone in putting forward revo¬ 
lutionary working class politics in Zim¬ 
babwe and the Socialist Alliance must 
show practical solidarity”. 

We disagree. The Movement for 
Democratic Change, despite being led 
by a trade union leader, Morgan Tsvan- 
girai, is a classic popular front - now 
dominated by the politics of the com¬ 
mercial white farmers. In the words of 
the ISO themselves, it is a party that has 
“adopted rightwing politics, supporting 
neo-liberal policies and the free market” 
and, one could add, is backed to the hilt 
by British imperialism. Yet the ISO con¬ 
tinues to remain part of the MDC and 
to call on the workers to vote for it in 
the presidential elections. A revolution¬ 
ary organisation would have broken 
openly with the MDC as it adopted such 
rightwing policies - alerting the workers 
to the betrayal about to be carried out 
and tried to rally them to a revolution¬ 
ary socialist alternative. 

The fact that the ISO did not do so 
should come as no surprise. It is led by 
a tendency (the SWP’s International So¬ 
cialist Tendency) that continues to call 
for a vote for the ANC in South Africa, 
as it implements a neo-liberal economic 
programme, attacks the workers and pri¬ 
vatises state industries; a tendency that 
at the same time calls for a vote for the 
radical populist Nader in the US elec¬ 
tions rather than fighting for a workers’ 
party. 

The CPGB seems to think supporting 
a popular front mn by a major section of 
the Zimbabwe bourgeoisie is a minor tac¬ 
tical error. This is perhaps not surprising 
if you come from a Stalinist tradition that 
pioneered this tactic of tying the work¬ 
ing class to the coat-tails of the capital¬ 
ists. The CPGB might want the Socialist 
Alliance to build support for the ISO and 
its policies (or more accurately involve it 
in one of their manoeuvres against the 
SWP) - but this won’t take the Zimba¬ 
bwe workers one step forward. 

Stuart King 
Workers Power 

Broad campaign 

We would not support a call to raise 
money specifically for the ISO. The rea¬ 
son for this is quite simply because of 
the scale of our political differences with 
the comrades over strategy in Zimba¬ 
bwe, especially with regard to their role 
in the MDC. 

It seems to us that your proposal 
would imply a degree of political support 
for the ISO that the League for a Revolu¬ 
tionary Communist International would 
simply not agree with. However, we 
would of course support both solidarity 
and fundraising for the Zimbabwe left 
and labour movement in the context of a 
Mugabe crackdown (against, for exam¬ 
ple, the ZTUC, the ISO and others) and 
would be interested to know whether or 
not the CPGB has any proposals for such 
a broad campaign. 

Mark Hoskisson 
Workers Power 


SA indies 

I read the reports of the SA independ¬ 
ents’ conference in Birmingham on Janu¬ 
ary 19 ( Weekly Worker January 24). It 
appears to have gone well and met its 
objectives, which are necessarily very 
limited - to ensure that independents can 
raise any policy views, get feedback, etc. 

In fact, perversely, the indy initiative 
has the possibility of getting too much 
weight behind it. Indies represent no one 
but themselves and cover the whole 
spectmm of views and should not have 
the overweighted representation they 
have now. And whilst I agree with the 
SA paper proposal it would be wrong to 
say the indies support it, because of 
course we have various views. 

It would also be wrong to say that all 
of us think being an independent is in 
itself a good thing and that it is neces¬ 
sarily positive to build the SA through 
upping the percentage of indies. Of 
course all additional members are wel¬ 
come but certainly some of us want to 
be in a party. We just don’t think any of 
the current parties are worth joining. 

The Weekly Worker is dead right in its 
attacks on anonymity in the reporting of 
meetings like the indy conference. If we 
want to lead, we need to get our names 
known! 

Clive Power 
London 

Print my name 

I was interested to read Mark Fischer’s 
comments regarding the “coy” comrades 
who attended the SA independents’ 
conference in Birmingham on January 19. 
Well, I attended this gathering and you 
have my permission to publish my name 
as many times as you want to. I must say 
that the only reason that I did not oppose 
Will McMahon’s suggestion at the time 
was because I was taken totally by sur¬ 
prise when he raised the issue. 

However, there may be a number of 
other reasons why many comrades were 
reluctant to have their names mentioned 
in the report other than the “prissy PC 
nonsense” that Mark talks about. I trav¬ 
elled up to Birmingham with three other 
comrades from London and we were not 
at all sure what sort of meeting we would 
be attending. Was it going to be a genu¬ 
ine attempt to cohere the independents 
as a ‘pressure group’ within the alliance 
or was it an attempt by those close to the 
SWP to find out who the ‘new dissi¬ 
dents’ were? In the event, I think the con¬ 
ference actually served both purposes 
but if this uncertainty was widespread 
among those attending then it probably 
contributed to people’s reluctance to giv¬ 
ing out their names at this time. 

Another reason might be that many of 
the independents are former members of 
the SWP and they know, from their own 
bitter experience, exactly how unpleas¬ 
ant things can become for you if you 
consistently dissent from that party’s po¬ 
litical line, particularly if you have the te¬ 
merity to start raising questions about 
democracy within that organisation. 

Alternatively, some comrades may be 
deliberately keeping their heads down at 
the moment in order to ‘network’ more 
easily with other comrades who have a 
more consistent attitude to the alliance 
than the SWP. I am sure there are many 
other genuine reasons that could be 
given as well. 

So let me put my cards on the table, for 
what it is worth. Although I thought the 
conference was a very worthwhile event, 
I think that some of the new national of¬ 
ficers present displayed some incredible 
naivety about the prospects for the SA 
and the role that the SWP are now going 
to play within it. We now have a consti¬ 
tution, drawn up by the SWP, that an¬ 
ticipates “the future growth of the 
alliance” when it was that very organi¬ 
sation that virtually abandoned the SA 
in September to launch the Stop the War 
Coalition. In south London, many of the 


SA groups have subsequently col¬ 
lapsed and Vauxhall, where I am a mem¬ 
ber, has badly stalled and is now much 
weaker than it was when it began the 
general election campaign in June 2001. 
We are virtually starting from scratch 
again. The SWP still ludicrously seem to 
regard the SA as primarily an ‘electoral 
front’, although this has not stopped 
them from introducing their very bureau¬ 
cratic methods into our organisation. 

So while I would accept that the only 
way to deal with this in the medium to 
long term is to build the ‘independent’ 
current within the S A and thereby reduce 
the relative weight of the SWP, I do not 
think we actually have the time to do this. 
Some independents are already dropping 
out and we only have about three 
months before the SWP is likely to put 
the SA on the backbumer again. I’m not 
sure what the answer is, to be honest. 
What I am sure of is that a prompt launch 
of an S A paper will make it much harder 
for the SWP to downgrade its activity in 
the alliance after May 2. 

Pete Weller 
Vauxhall 

Ethics 

Surely the idea of an unethical socialist 
is a contradiction in terms? It is true that 
there have been people who have used 
their contacts on the left to get wealth, 
fame and power for themselves, their fami¬ 
lies and friends. Involvement in bour¬ 
geois parliamentary politics and trade 
union careerism continues to have this 
corrupting tendency. 

Some of these people may still call them¬ 
selves ‘socialists’. Marxists understand 
them as social democrats. Social demo¬ 
crats believe that short-term improve¬ 
ments in workers’ conditions under 
capitalism are more desirable or realisable 
than a rationally planned, classless soci¬ 
ety under workers’ democratic control 
worldwide. 

It is also tme that, in the last century, 
people who called themselves socialists 
presided over the extermination of mil¬ 
lions of people in purges and forced 
collectivisations in the former Soviet 
Union, China and elsewhere. They 
claimed to be building socialism isolated 
from the rest of the capitalist world. 

Marxists understand these people as 
Stalinists. Stalinists had only one end in 
view. This was preserving themselves as 
a privileged bureaucratic elite until con¬ 
ditions enabled them to be integrated 
within the international capitalist class. 

I am therefore curious to understand 
why Michael Malkin states that ‘ethical 
socialist’ means the same as ‘liberal’ - 
these terms being “objectively inter¬ 
changeable” ( Weekly Worker January 
10). I wondered whether this was a sub¬ 
tle attack on Mike Marqusee of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance who argues for an ethical 
opposition to war in the same issue. 

If so, the attack is misdirected. Marqus¬ 
ee is no liberal. He clearly has no toler¬ 
ance for the liberal apologists of the 
wastefulness of a declining capitalism 
and the wars it generates. Marqusee’s 
emphasis is on the sanctity of human life. 
His ethical inspiration appears to be 
closer to a religious form of humanism 
than a liberal tolerance of economic op¬ 
pression. 

Religion continues to be a pole of at¬ 
traction in the struggle for workers’ lib¬ 
eration. Religious leaders are often the 
first to condemn state violence against 
workers. They are also quick to condemn 
workers who use force to defend them¬ 
selves against the violence of the police 
and army. The judeo-christian-islamic tra¬ 
ditions preach submission to god and 
inculcate attitudes of subservience to 
secular authority. They also support pro¬ 
tests against injustice and oppression. 
Religion is the original form of cross-class 
collaboration. 

In a revolutionary situation, religious 
workers will find their beliefs challenged. 
Many will break from their leaders. In a 


pre-revolutionary situation, it is therefore 
cmcial for socialists to sustain a continu¬ 
ous critique of religion in their literature, 
discussions and debates. When social¬ 
ists and religious believers come together 
in collective opposition to capitalism and 
war, this provides a wonderful opportu¬ 
nity for socialists to develop this form of 
critical practice. 

It is tme that no ruling class in history 
has given up power without a violent 
and bloody fight. On the other hand, the 
proposition that the present mling class 
will choose to unleash a worldwide civil 
war rather than accept defeat is not an a 
priori truth. Pragmatists within the bour¬ 
geoisie are likely to argue that the risk of 
civil war is either too great or that it can¬ 
not be won. A section of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie wants to stay alive, whether or not 
they are forcibly removed from power. 

Neither a violent nor a non-violent revo¬ 
lution is therefore inevitable. Given that 
class war as civil war may be a dreadful 
and unwelcome aspect of the future tran¬ 
sition to socialism, an ethical socialism 
cannot preach the sanctity and inviolability 
of human life, as Marqusee suggests. 
Human life is sacred only for the religious. 
If Christians choose to ‘turn the other 
cheek’ and invite the enemy to destroy 
their own and their loved ones’ lives, they 
may be guaranteed a heavenly life after 
death. Socialists have no such assurance. 

Marxists consider human life to be al¬ 
ienated and subject to various forms of 
distortion and irrationality. For example, 
given that the working class has lost so 
many leaders as the result of wars, social 
democracy and Stalinism, there is a vast 
amount of undischarged grief, anger, 
fear, revenge, despair and distrust within 
our movement. A preoccupation with 
these feelings can distort thought and 
generate forms of irrational behaviour. 

Our humanism will ensure that feelings 
about the past will not obscure and con¬ 
fuse our judgement of the present. A 
socialist humanist might argue that the 
sacrifice of the life of a single worker to 
the cause of organising for socialism is 
unjustified. Martyrdom is a religious idea 
with no place in the struggle for a rational 
world society. 

An ethical socialism would therefore 
attempt to preserve, extend and enlarge 
the spheres of safety, security, health and 
education for every worker who joins the 
struggle for liberation. An ethical social¬ 
ist movement would be reminded con¬ 
tinually of the slogan ‘An injury to one 
of our class is an injury to all’. 

Paul Smith 
Glasgow 

Workers’ check 

I read James Mallory’s piece on the up¬ 
per house with great interest, especially 
his discussion of “extreme democracy” 
as opposed to “checks and balances” 
(Weekly Worker January 17). While I 
think I understand the gist of his point - 
that existing moderations on democracy 
are designed to blunt any systemic 
change -1 believe the subject deserves 
further scrutiny. 

I will readily grant that the phrase 
‘checks and balances’ refers solely to the 
arrangements of bourgeois democracy 
which enshrine the current two-house 
system. I agree with James that the uni¬ 
cameral legislature he describes will be 
more susceptible to pressure from below. 
It is the vagaries of this pressure which 
can become troubling. 

In this context, it makes perfect sense 
to counterpoise extreme democracy or 
post-revolutionary democracy - possibly 
in the form of soviets or workers’ coun¬ 
cils - to current arrangements. But the 
concept of checks and balances is to 
prevent quick and easy shifts in the con¬ 
stitution of government. It seems obvi¬ 
ous that we will need some form of 
protection from revolutionary Bonapart¬ 
ism to prevent the shutting down of 
democratic organs. 

One possible suggestion is some¬ 


thing like ‘The armed people will defend 
their new-found institutions’. This an¬ 
swer oversimplifies the problem. ‘The 
armed people’ can be convinced (unfor¬ 
tunately) to surrender their freedoms. If 
radical democracy takes the form of peo¬ 
ple’s councils, it’s a fair bet that a range 
of opinion will be found inside, and that 
factions and ‘parties’ will organise to put 
specific proposals and platforms forward. 
What if one of those is a Bonapartist 
party, reliant on one or another hero of 
the revolution? What if this party ap¬ 
proaches a majority, and wishes to stifle 
debate in the face of likely counterrevo¬ 
lutionary behaviour? Let’s simplify the 
situation by saying that delegates are 
instantly recallable and there is wide¬ 
spread participation in the councils, mak¬ 
ing them tme participatory democracies. 

Options include: a) allowing debate to 
be stifled; b) assuming the armed people 
will rise up against an immensely popu¬ 
lar hero/group at the cmcial moment; c) 
figuring out which is the ‘tme party of 
the revolution’ and clamping down on 
everyone else; d) banning parties and 
organisations (although who would en¬ 
force this, or indeed any other proscrip¬ 
tion?); and e) building into the practice 
of radical democracy some mechanisms 
which will make it very difficult for peo¬ 
ple or groups to shut it down or curb it. 

Option e) is a kind of socialist check 
and balance system. I think it’s an impor¬ 
tant part of socialist ‘constitution-build¬ 
ing’, and deserves some debate. 

Mike Metelits 
London 

Greengrass 

Derek Hunter is probably unaware of just 
how spot on he is when he refers to the 
“effectiveness of the hidden censorial 
machine at the disposal of the UK mling 
class” which has prevented films such 
as Bloody Sunday being shown ( Weekly 
Worker January 24). And the fact that a 
man such as Greengrass is involved in 
such a film is a perfect illustration of 
Hunter’s point. 

It was Greenarse who sought to un¬ 
dermine those of us engaged in the fairly 
successful struggle in east London 
against Stoke Newington police station 
in the early 1990s by reneging on an 
agreement that2020television make a film 
about people fighting police brutality, 
and then went on live radio to condemn 
those who claimed Stoke Newington 
police were running amok! 

Greengrass is only capable of making 
a radical film when it is safe to do so - ie, 
after the dust has settled and others have 
fought (and died) in order to establish the 
legitimacy of anti-state movements and 
arguments. 

Mark Metcalf 
Sunderland 

Brilliant 

Congratulations on your fantastically 
relevant front page, which, it’s fair to say, 
caught the prevailing mood of the popu¬ 
lation and summed up what everyone 
was thinking: “Socialist Alliance needs 
a paper” (January 17)! The working class 
has been chattering more than the chat¬ 
tering classes this week, such is the ex¬ 
citement of the prospect of an S A paper, 
and with it partyism. 

This latest brilliance of the CPGB just 
goes to show how closely connected to 
the proletariat they are. When I was think¬ 
ing that low pay, hospitals, rail strikes or 
the parasitic monarchy were what the 
proletariat were interested in, I was 
wrong! 

Seriously though (is seriousness al¬ 
lowed in the Weekly Worker ?), this latest 
headline shows how the CPGB fails to 
carry out the Bolshevik - ie, communist - 
duty of linking present consciousness 
to the need to change society, and fight 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Benjamin Benn 
Coventry 
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ZIMBABWE 


Solidarity call 


International Socialist Organisation appeal for funds 



Mugabe: criminal offence to criticise him 
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Kingsland High Street, E8 2NS 
Dillons Bookshop Queen Mary 
College, 329 Mile End Road, El 
Freedom Books Angel Alley, 84B 
Whitechapel High Street, El 7QX 
Housmans 5 Caledonian Road, 
N1 

Index Books 16 Electric Avenue, 
SW9 

New Beacon Books 76 Stroud 
Green Road, N4 3EN 
Politico’s 8 Artillery Row, SW1P 
1RZ 

■ Bristol 

Greenleaf 82 Colston Street, 

BS1 5BB 

■ Cardiff 

Rebecca Books 131 Crwys 
Road, CF2 4NH 

■ Edinburgh 

Word Power 43 West Nicolson 
Street, EH8 

■ Glasgow 

Barrett Newsagents 263 Byres 
Road 

■ Hull 

Page One Books 9 Princes 
Avenue 

■ Leicester 

Little Thorn 73 Humberstone 
Gate, LEI 1WB 

■ Liverpool 

News from Nowhere 98 Bold 
Street, LI 4HY 

■ Manchester 

The Bookshop 441 Wilmslow 
Road, Withington, M4 4AN 

■ Northampton 
Blackcurrent Books 4 Allen 
Road, NN1 4NE 

■ Southampton 

October Books 4 Onslow Road, 
S02 OJB 


Comrades, 

The International Socialist Organi¬ 
sation Zimbabwe sends you revo¬ 
lutionary greetings and solidarity 
in the post-Afghanistan war pe¬ 
riod. 

The 'new’ regime in Afghanistan 
was created out of the horror cre¬ 
ated by the world’s rulers. This 
horror is set to continue with the 
policies imposed by the imperial¬ 
ist forces occupying Afghanistan 
and their lackeys of the Northern 
Alliance. 

The war in Afghanistan is also a 
war on the world’s poor. This war 
has been vigorously strength¬ 
ened in Zimbabwe The govern¬ 
ment of Robert Mugabe and 
Zanu-PF has just enacted the 
most viciously repressive legisla¬ 
tion since nationalist independ¬ 
ence in 1980. It has passed two 
laws that attack the rights of op¬ 
position activists and workers. 

The Public Order and Security 
Act (POSA) was signed by Robert 
Mugabe this week, having been 
'fast-tracked’ through Zimba¬ 
bwe’s parliament on January 10. 
This law makes it a criminal of¬ 
fence to criticise the president 
and government, with jail sen¬ 
tences of up to 20 years. The or¬ 
ganisers of any demonstrations 
also face similar sentences. More 
importantly, this law is targeted at 
socialists. It imposes life sen¬ 
tences in jail for any member, 
leader, supporter or sympathiser 
of any organisation that uses 
means outside parliament to 
bring about change. A socialist 
newspaper such as ours calling 
for action will lead to jailings. 

With inflation 'officially’ at over 
103% and unemployment at over 


70%, Zimbabwe is going through is 
biggest crisis in history. The rulers 
of Zimbabwe are only able to 
promise more repression. The day 
before the laws were passed in 
parliament, the heads of army, 
military, police and secret police 
called a press conference and 
announced that they would not 
accept any elected president that 
does not come from Zanu-PF. They 
pre-empted any opposition elec¬ 
toral victory. 

But the trade union leadership 
has not taken this lying down. The 
head of the Zimbabwe Congress 
of Trade Unions has threatened to 
call mass action against the POSA 
and strikes if the military and po¬ 
lice do not accept an opposition 
presidential election victory. To 
this end we in the ISO, together 
with the ZCTU and National Consti¬ 
tutional Assembly, are organising 
a demonstration to be held in 
three weeks’ time against these 
draconian laws. 

We are therefore making an ur¬ 
gent appeal for financial assist¬ 
ance to help us in our struggle. We 
need to produce leaflets and put 
out our newspaper to intervene 
and to lead the struggle in Zimba¬ 
bwe. 

Donations can be sent to a bank 
account in England that we have 
set up. The details are: 

First Direct Bank, 40 Wakefield 
Road, Leeds, LS98 1FO, United 
Kingdom. Account name: John 
Page; sort code: 40-47-78; ac¬ 
count number: 1118 54 89. 

Please email details of depos¬ 
its to isozim@hotmail.com 
Comradely 
Rosa Zulu 

National treasurer, ISO Zimbabwe 




CPGB London seminars 

Sunday February 4, 5pm - ‘Resurgence of militancy in World War I’, using 
Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

Sunday February 11, 5pm - ‘Class as process’, using Ellen Meiksins Wood’s 
Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

Against Nato 

Protest against Munich Conference on Security Policy, to be attended by gov¬ 
ernment ministers from Nato states and its military strategists. 

Public meeting : Friday February 1, 5pm, Marienplatz. 

International demonstration : Saturday February 2, 12 noon, Marienplatz. 
Called by Alliance against Nato Conference. Anti-Nato Komitee, c/o akm, 
Infoladen, Breisacherstr 12, 81667 Munich, Germany; no_nato2002@intsol.de 

Human rights 

East Kent Human Rights Fair - Sunday February 3, 10am-4pm, The Quarter¬ 
deck, Zion Place, Cliftonville, Margate. Organised by East Kent Stop the War 
Coalition. 

£3 waged, £1 unwaged, £10 sponsoring organisation, who are welcome to 
mn a stall and bring literature, campaigning materials, etc. 
jon@margate.demon.co.uk; 07761 279983. 

Bristol SA 

Public meeting - ‘Should the unions fund New Labour?’ Tuesday February 5, 
7.30pm, Jurys Hotel, Prince Street, Bristol. Speakers: Liz Davies, SA chair, and 
Bemie Beechgood, Fire Brigades Union branch secretary. 

Defend asylum-seekers 

Public meeting, Wednesday February 6, 7pm - Responding to the govern¬ 
ment’s immigration and asylum proposals. Grand Committee room, House of 
Commons. Hosted by Diane Abbott MP. 

PPP protest 

Lobby London Transport board, meeting to consider PPP bids from private 
consortiums - Thursday February 7, 8.30am, 55 Broadway, abov e St James 
Park tube. Organised by Globalise Resistance, supported by Campaign 
Against Tube Privitisation, Friends of the Earth London. 

Scottish Socialist Youth Conference 

Saturday, February 9, 11am, Caledonian University, Glasgow. Sessions on 
SY charter/manifesto, legalise cannabis campaign, anti-racist and anti-war 
work. Election of SSY organiser. 

Defend Council Housing 

National conference - Saturday February 9, llam-4.30pm, Christian Centre, 
The Parade, Birmingham city centre. Registration: £5, tenants; £12.50, union 
delegates. 

info @ defendcouncilhousing.org.uk 

SA national council 

First meeting - Saturday February 16,1 lam-5pm, United Services Club, Gough 
Street, Birmingham. 

Attendance by local election candidates and agents is encouraged by na¬ 
tional executive. Agenda will also include SA trade union conference. One 
voting delegate per affiliated local Socialist Alliance. Pooled fare system (del¬ 
egates only, cheapest reasonable means of travel). 

Remember Harney 

Commemoration of George Harney - Chartist, republican, internationalist. Sat¬ 
urday February 16, 3pm, Forum at Greenwich, corner Trafalgar Road/ 
Christchurch Way, London SE10. Trains: Maze Hill (rail), Cutty Sark (DLR). 
Buses: 177,180,188,286,386. 

Invited speakers include Dave Nellist, Ian Page (Lewisham Socialist Party coun¬ 
cillor), Thomas Paine Society, Hobgoblin. Sponsored by Republican Commu¬ 
nist Network. 

Labour democracy 

Annual general meeting, Campaign for Labour Party Democracy - Saturday 
February 16,10.30am-4pm, Conway Hall. Speakers include Tony Benn. More 
information - 0208 4581501 

Aigentine Solidarity Campaign 

Supporter of Workers Party for Socialism (PTS) in Argentina available as 
speaker for meetings between February 18 and 27. 
argentinesolidarity @ hotmail.com 

Stop the war 

National demonstration against Bush and Blair’s war - Saturday March 2. As¬ 
semble Hyde Park, London, 1pm. Stop the US torture of prisoners. Hands off 
Somalia and Iraq. Stop the bombing now. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition. E-mail: office@stopwar.org.uk 

SA union conference 

‘The political fund - where should it go? Stopping privatisation and job cuts’. 
For all trade unionists, organised by Socialist Alliance. Saturday March 16, 

11 am-4pm, Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, London WC1 (back of Camden 
Town Hall, opposite StPancras station). 020 77913138; office@socialistalliance- 
.net 

Please note changed venue. In view of the very good response the confer¬ 
ence has had to be moved to a larger hall. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group write to: PO Box 6773, Dun¬ 
dee DD1 1YL. 

www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 
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ENRON SCANDAL 


For a democratic 
and effective 
Socialist Alliance 

“The Socialist Alliance has grown and developed 
through our collective experience of the general elec¬ 
tion. We are now a registered political party and have 
the beginnings of a national profile, national leader¬ 
ship and we have our democratically agreed mani¬ 
festo. To fight for our manifesto (which culminates in 
socialism), we must move beyond our present struc¬ 
tures. We need an effective and therefore democratic 
organisation. 

The Socialist Alliance is more than an electoral or¬ 
ganisation. We need to take initiatives in all fields of 
society. 

The Socialist Alliance should neither be bureau¬ 
cratically controlled from above nor limited to an in¬ 
effective non-aggression pact. 

We need democratic unity above and below. The 
SA needs clear central priorities with local autonomy 
and democratic rights for members. 

The Socialist Alliance should strive for maximum 
unity in action through debate at the highest level 
involving a broad, wide-ranging and inclusive discus¬ 
sion. The Socialist Alliance should strive to ensure 
that all significant trends find representation on lead¬ 
ing committees. 

Making the Socialist Alliance an effective weapon 
in the struggle for socialism means that all members 
must enjoy the following rights: 

• freedom of opinion and expression; 

• the right to take part in the formation of Socialist 
Alliance policies; 

• the right to put oneself forward for and to take part 
in the selection of Socialist Alliance candidates; 

• the right to hold officers and representatives of the 
Socialist Alliance to account through democratic 
mechanisms; 

• the right to collectively recall all elected Socialist 
Alliance officers and committees; 

• the right to form distinct temporary or longer-term 
political platforms; 

• the right to read, write for and publicly distribute 
publications; 

• the right to information about Socialist Alliance 
activities; 

• the right to political education and socialist theory 
in the Socialist Alliance.” 

Initial signatories 

Janine Booth (SA candidate, Islington South and Finsbury) 
John Bridge (CPGB representative, SA Liaison Committee) 
Anna Chen (SA press committee) 

Dave Church (SA executive committee) 

Lawrie Coombs (SA candidate, Stockton South) 

Peter Grant (SA candidate, Salford; chair Manchester Picca¬ 
dilly Aslef) 

Marcus Larsen (London SA chair; executive committee) 

Mike Marqusee (SA executive committee) 

Dave Osier (London SA steering committee) 

Lee Rock (London SA steering committee; London regional 
organiser, PCSU) 

Martin Thomas (SA executive committee) 

Neil Thompson (SA candidate, St Helens South; chair region 
9FBU) 

Nick Wrack (SA executive committee; chair Southwark SA) 

I-1 

I Please add my name to the statement I 

l Name_ » 

J Address_ | 

1 Town/city_Postcode_ ! 

I SA branch_ « 

| SA position_[ 

" Signature_Date_ 1 

j Return to Marcus Larsen, c/o BCM Box 928, i 

London, WC1N3XX . 

I_I 


Open 


the books 



Symbolic fall 


A s the largest bankruptcy in the history 
of US capitalism, Enron’s collapse has 
generated political fallout as well as 
economic disaster for employees and pen¬ 
sioners. The Bush administration has been 
implicated. So has the Blair government. In¬ 
deed, almost everyone seems embroiled in the 
scandal. Enron’s largesse obviously spread 
very wide. 

The company was forced to declare bank¬ 
ruptcy on December 2 after a surprise $1.2 
billion balance sheet adjustment in October 
led the US Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion to investigate the company’s shady fi¬ 
nances. Enron was once the biggest US 
energy trader and the seventh-largest com¬ 
pany in the Fortune 500. It has sacked more 
than 6,000 of its 21,000 employees worldwide, 
and the company retirement plan, mostly in¬ 
vested in Enron stock, has been all but de¬ 
stroyed. 

In the sober view of the LA Times : 4 The name 
Enron now conjures up images of monstrous 
greed and massive fraud, shredded docu¬ 
ments ... Company earnings and revenue 
were inflated or illusory. Hardly anything was 
real, unless it was the tens of millions of dol¬ 
lars that top executives were making from sell¬ 
ing stock as fast as they could” (January 27). 

It quickly transpired that the Enron bosses 
thought nothing of massaging the facts if and 
when it suited them - which of course was all 
the time. Nothing was too shameful or deceit¬ 
ful. You begin to see why Enron was named 
business innovator of the year. The Finan¬ 
cial Times (January 29) detailed one particu¬ 
lar ruse. Enron and Blockbuster set up a 
partnership that was no more than a pilot 
scheme to supply video on demand to a thou¬ 
sand homes. Enron then sold its future earn¬ 
ings from the partnership to a bank in return 
for $115 million in finance - then promptly 
booked the money as profit. Nice one. 

Enron had a corporate structure which 
could have been lifted directly from Oliver 
Stone’s film, Wall Street. Officially sanctified 
greed. A cut-all-comers culture. Extravagant 
bonuses for dubious deeds. There were tales 
of wild parties, sexual excess, serial adultery, 
Stakhanovite working practices, etc. Your 
typical all-American values. Naturally, a con¬ 
science was definitely surplus to require¬ 
ments. It might interfere with profits. 

But it seems to have proved all too much 
for one senior Enronite. John Clifford Baxter, 
the company’s former vice-chairman, was 
found dead in his car last week - he had shot 
himself in the head. It has been reported that 
Baxter had “complained mightily” about the 
Enron transactions which hid its vast debts 
in offshore ventures. The fact that Baxter was 
facing a class action brought by former Enron 
workers who had lost their life savings in the 
collapse, and was about to be hauled before 
congressional investigators as a potential key 
witness, might also have played no small part 
in his apparent suicide. 

Unsurprisingly, Enron was the best-con¬ 
nected company in the USA. It donated gen¬ 
erously to the Republicans, to whom it gave 
$2 million during the presidential elections 
round, making Enron the biggest single con¬ 
tributor to Bush’s campaign. Meanwhile it also 
gave $500,000 to the Democrats. Always 
hedge your bets. Many senior Bush officials 
previously worked for Enron or held large 
shareholdings. And Kenneth Lay, Enron’s 
chairman and chief executive officer until he 
resigned a week ago, is a personal friend of 
the Bush family. 

Seven congressional committees in Wash¬ 
ington are on the warpath. On top of this, the 
US Justice Department on January 9 launched 
a criminal investigation into the Enron bank¬ 
ruptcy, setting up a task force of federal (ie, 
national) prosecutors. However, the General 
Accounting Office, Congress’s leading inves¬ 
tigative arm, met a blank wall. David M Walker, 
who heads the GAO, had stated that he 
would begin legal proceedings this week if the 
Bush administration did not provide the nec¬ 
essary information. Democrats point out that 


vice-president Dick Cheney met Kenneth Lay 
at the very time he was drafting the energy 
policy last year. Bush and his administration 
now face a growing public relations problem 
- 67% of Americans surveyed late last week 
believe the administration is either hiding 
something or lying about its relationship with 
Enron. If it was not for the September 11 fac¬ 
tor it is more than likely that the Bushites 
would be in serious trouble - Watergate starts 
to look a bit pale and unexciting by compari¬ 
son. 

In Britain, Blair and his cohorts are trying 
to swat away the uncomfortable fact that 
Enron also gained useful audiences with min¬ 
isters after sponsoring Labour Party events 
to the tune of at least £36,000 (the Tories were 
also bunged £25,000). Some £15,000 of that 
was given in 1998 upon Enron getting the go- 
ahead for a £1.36 billion take-over of Wessex 
Water. Money flowed into Labour’s coffers 
as Enron busily laboured ministers, who in¬ 
cluded John Battle, Geoffrey Robinson, Peter 
Mandelson and Stephen Byers. 

Subsequently, the government lifted oppo¬ 
sition to gas-fired power stations, permitting 
Enron to construct a 49MW facility. Confirm¬ 
ing the ‘money for access’ raison d’etre , 
Ralph Hodge, former chairman of Enron Eu¬ 
rope, said: “My biggest interface with the 
government was over ending the moratorium 
on building gas-fired power stations.” Inter¬ 
estingly, Hodge has now expressed some 
unease about Enron’s aggressive lobbying. 
The purpose, Hodge told Channel Four 
news, was to “explain the differences in the 
UK political scene” to his US bosses. Rather 
piously, Hodge ventured the idea that “it 
would be a better world if it was not custom 
and practice” for big business to court/lobby 
government. But seeing how everyone else 
is doing it... 

Labour too has been closely involved with 
Arthur Andersen, Enron’s now suspect au¬ 
ditors and one of the world’s top accounting 
firms. It advised the government on several 
initiatives, including the windfall tax on the 
privatised utilities. Under the Tory govern¬ 
ment, Andersen was sued by ministers and 
banned from further government business as 
a result of its role for the De Lorean car com¬ 
pany debacle. Thatcher had not been amused. 
New Labour though quickly rehabilitated 
Arthur Andersen. 

US senator Joe Lieberman, chairing a con¬ 
gressional inquiry into the role of federal regu¬ 
lators in the group’s failure, said officials at 
Andersen “could be on the other end of an 
indictment” following revelations that execu¬ 
tives ordered the shredding of Enron-related 
documents. Officials at Andersen’s Chicago 
head office are known to have taken part in 


regular conference calls when they openly 
discussed destroying documents with the 
firm’s Enron auditors in Houston. 

Thousands of Enron employees have seen 
their life savings wiped out because Enron’s 
pension scheme was heavily invested in the 
company’s shares. On December 18, an Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
member, Robert Vigil, an electrical machinist 
foreman at Portland General Electric, testified 
to the US Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science and Transportation hearing on Enron. 
“Little did those of us working hard every day 
to help make the company successful know 
what was going on at the top of Enron. If my 
eight co-workers alone lost nearly $2.8 million, 
that estimate is probably very low.” (IBEW 
website) 

Richard Trumka, secretary-treasurer of the 
AEL-CIO (US equivalent of the TUC), said a 
week ago: “The future retirement security of 
practically every American worker was hurt 
by the collapse of Enron. In our opinion, di¬ 
rectors who permitted the accounting decep¬ 
tion that led to the collapse of a company 
worth over $70 billion dollars are not suited to 
serve on other boards.” AEL-CIO-affiliated 
unions sponsored benefit funds hold an esti¬ 
mated 3.1 million Enron shares. 

Last weekend the AFL-CIO launched an 
international campaign against Enron direc¬ 
tors who are also on the boards of other com¬ 
panies. One of those in the firing line is the 
Tory, Lord Wakeham, chairman of the Press 
Complaints Committee. As a qualified ac¬ 
countant, Wakeham was also on its audit 
committee. Time to start to losing sleep. 

Communists demand that Enron’s books 
be opened so that working class organisa¬ 
tions can do their own investigations - a 
democratic demand that will give our class a 
powerful weapon to challenge the class en¬ 
emy on its own ground. Our class suffers 
when collapses such as Enron’s occur, while 
company’ board members appear able to ride 
the gravy train to a comfortable retirement. 
Not too many people were weeping when 
Linda Lay, the former Enron head’s wife, blub¬ 
bered on NBC’s Today programme that their 
family now faced personal min - “Other than 
the home we live in, everything else is for 
sale. We are fighting for liquidity. We don’t 
want to go bankrupt.” They have a very big 
home. She also reassured the TV audience 
her husband was an “honest, decent, moral 
human being”. 

Yes, there is their morality - and then there 
is ours: a communist morality which opposes 
the endless and inhuman search for profit 
which so fires the soul of Enron and its 
imitators • 

Jim Gilbert 
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Tories 


regroup 



NHS disarray 

Racism smear - 
cover for failure 


A fter two damaging election de¬ 
feats and a bruising leadership 
contest, questions were raised 
about the very survival of the Conserva¬ 
tives as a party of government. Now the 
talk is of a possible revival. Hope springs 
eternal. 

The Tories’ first twitches of life began 
with their proposals on House of Lords 
reform. There was widespread disquiet 
even on the government’s back benches 
at Lord Irvine’s white paper - The House 
of Lords: completing the reform Iain 
Duncan Smith was quick to pounce on 
the opportunity, with his call for an 80% 
elected second chamber, to be named the 
senate. Though his proposals have sub¬ 
sequently provoked opposition from 
Tory peers, Duncan Smith has so far held 
firm . 

Having outflanked the government on 
Lords reform from the left, Duncan Smith 
used a keynote speech to the great and 
the good of Birmingham’s business com¬ 
munity to further galvanise his party. 

September 11 had cast a shadow over 
the Conservatives. The party was unable 
to do much more than express bipartisan 
support and solidarity while Blair stole 
the headlines with his mixture of 
globetrotting diplomacy and warmon¬ 
gering. The Tories shuck a cautious note 
over the deployment of British troops on 
the ground in Afghanistan. The war was 
primarily aimed at punishing the Taliban 
and Osama bin Laden - not exporting de¬ 
mocracy. And in that they are closer to 
American thinking than Blair. 

They did not feel the need to embel¬ 
lish the goals of the ‘war against terror¬ 
ism’ with Gladstonian flummery as Tony 
Blair did. Indeed, IDS is determined to 
play Disraeli to Blair’s Gladstone. He used 
his speech to express his ‘concern’ that 
“there are some who say a new global 
settlement should be the principle of the 
government”. 

Attempting to appeal to the large sec¬ 
tions of society alienated from ‘official 
politics’, IDS expressed his disdain of 
“grand schemes and elegant theories” 
with a promise that his policies “will re¬ 
sult in less politics in people’s lives, 
whereas the government wants more”. 
Against ‘centralising tyranny’, the ‘crea¬ 
tivity of the masses’ is invoked. Duncan 
Smith’s speech is peppered with such 
language, especially when it comes to 
foreign policy: “Instead of aiming for an 
all-encompassing consensus built on a 
vision of a new world order, my instincts 
are always to build from the bottom up.” 

As the ‘third way’ frays at the edges, 
IDS thinks ‘anti-ideological’ posturing 
will get results. Some perceive this as a 
bad move: “A party leader who avoids 
an ideology - coherent objectives set out 
in a moral rank order - is heading for the 
rocks” ( The Guardian January 23). How¬ 
ever, such a ‘pragmatic’ approach has 
historically been the Conservatives’ 
greatest strength. 

Though Thatcherism has been offi¬ 
cially retired by Duncan Smith, essential 
tenets of the Thatcherite credo were all 
present and correct at Birmingham. A 
commitment to a weak, minimal state, low 
taxes, the individual and ‘consumer 
choice’ were coupled with a touching 
faith in the free market’s ability to work 
miracles - summed up in the ‘five princi¬ 
ples’ of “independence, freedom, choice, 
security and enterprise”. 

Unsurprisingly the Tories’ chief aco¬ 
lyte, The Daily Telegraph , was im¬ 
pressed. It eulogised about a “masterly” 
speech which had “reinvented the To¬ 
ries as a people-friendly party” (January 
18). However, some liberal commentators, 
such as Malcolm Dean, writing in The 
Guardian , hardly bothered to hide their 
contempt: “It is hard to remember a more 
vacuous, incoherent and asinine policy 
speech” (January 23). The paper’s edi¬ 


torial writers were more generous: “There 
are signs of reviving Tory effectiveness” 
(January 15). 

The Tory leader was widely criticised 
for the way in which he raised the Addis 
NHS scandal. But in truth he lost or 
gained little. Frank Field was forced to 
concede that Duncan Smith had won the 
exchange “on points” (Daily Telegraph 
January 28), but few will be convinced 
by the Tories’ sudden conversion to 
what IDS calls a “public service ethos” - 
any more than they will have been taken 
in by Blair’s new-found concern for 
healthworkers. 

The Tories’ policy is, for the moment, 
incoherent. Michael Howard had previ¬ 
ously seemed to indicate that the fund¬ 
ing of public services must take priority 
over tax cuts - standing neo-liberal ortho¬ 
doxy on its head. But Duncan Smith him¬ 
self reasserted the orthodoxy: “If we get 
less government, people will have to pay 
less taxation, but they will have more to 
spend on the services they choose” (Fi¬ 
nancial Times January 16). 

IDS has calculated that public services 
will be the Achilles heel of the Blair gov¬ 
ernment. In his first term Blair was able to 
harp back to the dreadful record of the 
previous Conservative administration, 
but, as memories of that period fade, it 
will no longer be a viable strategy for La¬ 
bour. Delivery will be expected and fail¬ 
ure harshly punished. Indeed, the Tory 
right is hoping that the very notion of 
public services will be so discredited that 
a future Conservatives administration 
would be able to carry through large- 
scale privatisation. 

Together with the about-turn on pub¬ 
lic services, the party leadership also 
looks set to review a whole raft of their 
social policies. Tory treasury spokesman 
John Bercow wrote in a new year’s mes¬ 
sage to his constituents: “We are seen 
by many voters as racist, sexist, homo- 
phobic and anti-youth.” In other words, 
out of step with mainstream politically 
correct opinion. 

Oliver Letwin, something of a rising 
star in the Tories’ dull firmament, captured 
both the extent and the limits of this shift 
in outlining the Conservatives’ opposi¬ 
tion to the Civil Partnerships Bill. Ac¬ 
knowledged was the fact that same-sex 
couples “encounter a number of real 
problems”, which “few of us today would 
regard as reasonable or even humane”. 
This did not prevent Letwin from plainly 
stating: “We must do nothing to under¬ 
mine the institution of marriage” (The 
Daily Telegraph January 25). 

Nonetheless the fact remains that, al¬ 
though Duncan Smith has proved him¬ 
self capable of incorporating large chunks 
of the Portillo agenda - he also moved 
against the far right Monday Club early 
on in his leadership - he has not adopted 


it in its entirety. He was after all elected 
by a traditionalist electorate and his sym¬ 
pathies clearly he more in that direction. 
But he has brought prominent 
‘Portihoistas’ - including Bercow himself 

- into his shadow cabinet. 

The Tories’ feeble attempts to begin 
the process of reestablishing themselves 
as a credible opposition must be seen in 
the context of their current impotence. 
Parliamentary irrelevance means they are 
effectively reduced to fighting a guerrilla 
war against Blair. But an alternative gov¬ 
ernment will not be needed for four years 

- hence the current lack of detailed poli¬ 
cies. 

It is at the polling booths that the real 
test of the revival will come - and the May 
local elections are now approaching. The 
determination of the electorate to give 
the government a bloody nose and their 
willingness to vote Tory to do so will be 
tested for the first time since the political 
focus shifted from the ‘war against ter¬ 
rorism’ to more domestic concerns. 

Problems remain for the Tories, not 
least over the thorny question of Europe 

- not mentioned at all in Duncan Smith’s 
speech. Though the pro-euro wing has 
been very much marginalised over re¬ 
cent years, Ken Clarke’s 40% showing 
in the leadership contest shows that it 
has not gone away, and the issue re¬ 
mains the Conservatives’ bete noire. A 
referendum will undoubtedly see lead¬ 
ing Tories campaigning on rival plat¬ 
forms, with the divisions on this central 
issue for British capital coming into the 
open again. This scenario will test the 
strength of Duncan Smith’s leadership 
to the full. Similarly the Conservatives’ 
ultra-reactionary wing is not going to 
take a wholesale rewriting of social poli¬ 
cies lying down. 

The prospect of a 2005/6 general elec¬ 
tion returning a Tory government re¬ 
mains remote - opinion polls have yet to 
register any rise in their support. The 
Conservatives still seem to be relying on 
the old adage that governments lose elec¬ 
tions rather than oppositions winning 
them. 

But a revival of the Tories would pose 
problematic questions to our comrades 
in the Socialist Alliance such as the So¬ 
cialist Workers Party. Only an 
untheorised break has been made from 
automatically voting Labour that was the 
content of these organisations’ electoral 
interventions for decades. Any prospect 
of a Conservative government could 
throw these comrades into crisis once 
more. 

Would we have to vote Labour again 
to keep out the Tories? If IDS is 
successful in ‘rebranding’ his party, he 
could cause problems not just for the 
likes of Blair • 

James Mallory 


F ierce rows over the NHS are hardly 
new. Getting all steamed up and self- 
righteous about it as often as possible 
is just part of your job description if you 
are a mainstream politician. You care - 
really care. 

As part of this good fight, last week 
we had the ‘war of the Rose’ - the Rose 
in question being the 94-year-old Rose 
Addis. Her treatment, or alleged lack of 
treatment, at the Whittington hospital 
in Archway, North London, became a 
cause celebre and developed into an 
unedifying ding-dong match between 
New Labour and the Tories. 

The political storm that developed 
brought comparisons with the 
‘Jennifer’s ear’ furore of 1992, when La¬ 
bour’s attempt in the general election 
campaign to denigrate the Tories’ NHS 
policy collapsed under a welter of bitter 
accusations over the specifics of a par¬ 
ticular patient. Cynically, Labour had 
championed the case of Jennifer Ben¬ 
nett, a girl who had waited 11 months 
for treatment for her ‘ear glue’. It turned 
out that the reasons for the delay were 
not connected to NHS underfunding. 

However, what was notable about the 
Rose Addis scandal was that it became 
entangled with accusations of racism. 
This was reflected in the headline which 
appeared in The Guardian the day after 
the story broke: “Tory health attack 
backfires in race row” (January 24). 

Iain Duncan Smith had raised the case 
during question time in the House of 
Commons. It was claimed that Addis 
had been left in casualty covered in 
blood for days after staff failed to 
change her clothes. But then stories be¬ 
gan to circulate that the nonagenarian 
patient was a racist troublemaker (it’s 
good to keep active, I suppose). When 
professor James Malone-Lee, 
Whittington hospital’s medical director, 
and a Labour activist for 20 years, was 
asked on the BBC’s Newsnight pro¬ 
gramme as to whether there had been a 
racial motive behind her refusal to ac¬ 
cept a change of clothes, he coyly said: 
“I can imagine people could deduce 
that.” The implication is clear. Addis 
would not allow herself to be changed 
by black staff. 

Professor Malone-Lee outlined the 
problem: “It is an area of healthcare that 
is often a problem to us. It causes a great 
deal of distress to staff. I felt if I was to be 
more explicit about what informed her 
decision that would only inflame the 
position.” In a previous statement, 
Malone-Lee had said that some, mainly 
elderly, patients did not want to be treated 
by “that sort of staff’ - ie, black and 
Asian workers. Mischievously, the pro- 
Labour Guardian kept the official anti¬ 
racist fires burning by speaking to a 
female patient in the cubicle next to Ad¬ 
dis. She told the newspaper that Rose had 
refused point-blank to be treated by a 
nurse ... who was black. 

But this tine of attack fell flat. Ironically, 
the official anti-racist tables were turned 
when it was revealed that the Addis fam¬ 
ily is jewish. Outraged, her grandson, 
Jason Gold, commented: “What makes 
it worse is that, being jewish, we feel that 
we are also an ethnic minority, albeit a 
large one. To be accused of racism our¬ 
selves is just below the belt.” Being from 
an ethnic minority is hardly proof of anti¬ 
racist credentials. However, it seems clear 
that the woman is not a chauvinist in any 


meaningful sense. Gold added: “My 
grandmother has two social carers from 
Hackney social services who are both 
from ethnic minorities. She absolutely 
adores them and they love her in return.” 

Whittington hospital’s chief execu¬ 
tive, Trevor Campbell-Davis, moved 
quickly to suppress the race row. He felt 
compelled to stress the fact that Addis 
had two “adored” black carers and is¬ 
sued a statement saying: “We are talk¬ 
ing about a 94-year-old lady whose care 
has always been provided by a variety 
of staff and, although with anyone of 
that age sometimes there are some diffi¬ 
culties, I would not want the hospital 
ever to have given the impression that 
there was any racist overtone.” 

So eat humble pie, professor Malone- 
Lee ... and The Guardianl 

As for Addis’s granddaughter, Bev 
Cohen-Gold, she wrote a fuming letter 
to the same paper, describing the alle¬ 
gations of racism as a “smokescreen” 
for inadequate treatment. She also posed 
an interesting question: “And since 
when have we only been offering per¬ 
sonal care to politically correct pa¬ 
tients?” (January 25). 

Naturally, racism can be a real prob¬ 
lem for staff. A recent NHS census indi¬ 
cated that some 100,000 Asian and black 
healthworkers have reported being ra¬ 
cially abused to one degree or another 
at some stage in their career. But do com¬ 
munists therefore advocate that NHS 
bosses refuse treatment to racist or big¬ 
oted patients? 

There are big signs in the public wait¬ 
ing areas at the Whittington hospital - as 
in virtually all hospitals - which an¬ 
nounce: “Verbal abuse is unacceptable. 
Appropriate action - including legal ac¬ 
tion - will be taken.’’ //'this old woman had 
subjected a black/ Asian nurse to “ver¬ 
bal abuse” would it therefore be “appro¬ 
priate” to take “action” against her? We 
must not tail the institutional anti- racism 
of the NHS bosses. 

The tmth is that, while racism is still a 
problem in the health service, as in many 
other areas, the furore over that aspect 
was used by politically correct support¬ 
ers of New Labour in an attempt to cover 
up the failings of the cash-starved NHS. 
For well over a decade the Tories imple¬ 
mented systematic cuts in a deliberate 
attempt to force those who could afford 
it to take out private healthcare. Those 
who could not would have to lump it. 

Although they always denied it, the 
Thatcher-era Tories believed that the 
NHS was an expensive albatross and 
that healthcare, like just about every 
other public service, needed to be pri¬ 
vatised and mn for profit. This was called 
rolling back the state. That would stop 
the NHS eating into middle class income 
and company profits through taxation, 
at the same time breaking what remained 
of union power. 

Despite all its promises to make a fully 
funded NHS a reality, New Labour has 
failed dismally to make any substantial 
improvements. The Tories are now des¬ 
perately attempting to manufacture a 
‘caring’ image for themselves. But nei¬ 
ther they nor New Labour - no matter 
how many Rose Addises or Jennifer 
Bennetts they use as political footballs 
- will succeed in convincing many peo¬ 
ple that they are the champions of the 
National Health Service • 

Eddie Ford 


http://www.nhs.uk 

http://www.conservatives.com 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


‘Swampos’ derailed 


Comrades from the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group give their view of 
events in Bedfordshire Socialist Alliance 


B edfordshire Socialist Alliance (BSA) 
has started the new year with a bang. 
Going against the national trend, 27 
new members have just joined. The credit for 
this seems to be wholly down the local So¬ 
cialist Workers Party organiser who recmited 
them all from her list of SWP paper members 
and ex-members. It was a resounding rebuff 
for all those cynics who said the SWP was 
only interested in electoral activity. There are 
no local elections in Luton scheduled for this 
year. 

Not quite. There was the small matter of elec¬ 
tions for the BSA officers’ posts taking place 
that very day. With 50 members crammed in 
the room, half a dozen jammed in the doorway 
and more than a few hanging out the win¬ 
dows, the air was thick with expectation. The 
shootout at the OK Corral had nothing on this. 
Was this to be the final confrontation between 
a tiny group of Revolutionary Democratic 
Group comrades and the mighty SWP? Cer¬ 
tainly something significant was happening, 
signalled by the arrival of Will McMahon, 
Socialist Alliance national executive member, 
hotfoot from London. 

The SWP objective was crystal clear. It was 
to get rid of comrades Danny Thompson, Jane 
Clarke and Eryk Karas as officers. We know 
this not just because the SWP put up candi¬ 
dates to replace them, but because suddenly 
some nasty rumours started circulating. 

To understand the situation more fully it 
should be noted that comrade Thompson was 
one of two RDG members in the BSA and the 
only RDG member on the officers committee. 
The other two comrades were BSA officers 
and RDG sympathisers. These comrades had 
played a central role in launching and build¬ 
ing the BSA. They had only just been re¬ 
elected as part of the BSA officers (or 
executive) committee at the AGM on Decem¬ 
ber 9. 

Twenty-seven new members changed all 
that. It caused one comrade, who usually re¬ 
ferred to SWP comrades by the affectionate 
name of “swoppos”, to rechristen them 
“swampos”. It shed new light on the ridicu¬ 
lous nonsense that took place before the BSA 
annual general meeting. The AGM had been 
scheduled months in advance. But the SWP 
were desperate to stop it taking place. First 
they claimed not to have had sufficient no¬ 
tice. Then they claimed not to have received 
their mailings. Then they came up with a peti¬ 
tion from ‘angry’ non-members, some of 
whom were in other SAs. Then we spent two 
hours at the AGM arguing over whether the 
meeting should take place or not. 

What had this been all about? Well, now it 
was obvious. The December 1 SA conference 
had been a major victory for the SWP. They 
helped get rid of the Socialist Party and now 
they felt politically empowered to settle some 


old scores in the BSA. But the AGM was sim¬ 
ply too soon for the SWP to get all their mem¬ 
bers signed up. They wanted it delayed until 
February. In the end the AGM was two short 
of the quorum. The meeting provisionally 
elected new officers to be confirmed in Janu¬ 
ary. The SWP saw this as a major mobilisa¬ 
tion. Anyone was welcome, from Bamet to 
Exeter, political or not. ‘Party’ discipline de¬ 
manded attendance and ‘bloc voting’. 

As we sat waiting for the meeting to start, 
there was time to ponder on the politics that 
so upset the SWP. More than anything, the 
RDG had a coherent set of policies. This ac¬ 
tually helped to empower the BSA independ¬ 
ents. The ‘indies’ are not a unified bloc. By 
definition they are all different. If one group 
or party had monopolised the BSA, that group 
would very likely have mn the show, being a 
major source of ideas, organisation and disci¬ 
pline. But in the BSA the indies had a choice. 
There was the SWP and the RDG each offer¬ 
ing an alternative road. 

The BSA indies were not simply the foot 
soldiers for one faction. In a democratic or¬ 
ganisation, which the BSA definitely was, 
they were actually in a position to choose the 
path to follow. Much to the annoyance of the 
SWP, it was the RDG that increasingly won a 
hearing amongst the independents. This 
would soon be shown in the voting figures. 

We were clear that the S A should be a demo¬ 
cratic organisation open to both communists 
and those from a Labour tradition. The BSA 
was one of the first local SAs to write a local 
programme and adopt a local constitution, so 
that relations between members would be 
political and democratic, and not follow the 
anarchic and bureaucratic methods that 
seemed to characterise the local SWP. Now 
we were one of the first to re-articulate our po¬ 
sition in the light of the SA general election 
manifesto People before profit and the new 
national constitution. 

Without any understanding of programme 
SWP members did not seem to know what 
they were doing or why they were doing it. 
Their idea of politics seemed to be to rush 
round like headless chickens, getting all ex¬ 
cited, campaigning here, there and every¬ 
where. Running out of such chickens in their 
own ranks, the BSA independents might pro¬ 
vide a new source. So imagine their frustra¬ 
tion when they had the misfortune to meet a 
small group of revolutionary communists with 
different ideas to their own. 

The RDG promoted the S A as a medium for 
left unity. We saw democracy and republican¬ 
ism as the obvious political focal point for left 
unity. We did not want to limit the BSA to 
another SWP campaigning front of the ANL 
type, waiting to be turned on and off by the 
central committee. The BSA members began 
to see the need for a broad-based party of the 
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left. They now wanted an SA newspaper and 
looked to the example of the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party as broadly the model to follow. There 
are no more advanced political positions in 
the SA than these. 

The meeting began with an appeal from the 
new chair for support in a most difficult task. 
She was not helped by constant SWP chal¬ 
lenges or by the interventions of one of their 
new members who was obviously drunk. He 
kept saying he had just come to vote and 
wanted to cut the talking and get on with it. 
Apologies, minutes and matters were quickly 
passed. 

The SWP sought to change the agenda by 
introducing the elections under matters aris¬ 
ing from the AGM. But RDG comrades 
pointed out that if that happened the new re¬ 
cruits would not yet be accepted into mem¬ 
bership, which was the next item on the 
agenda. The SWP would not have had a ma¬ 
jority. So the SWP members withdrew that 
proposal and we moved to the next item. The 
membership secretary then welcomed all the 
new members, reading out their names so they 
could identify themselves. With everybody 
now at the starting line, and an SWP majority 
in place, we moved on to the three main items 
- perspectives, constitution and elections. 

There were two perspectives documents: 
one from the RDG and one from the SWP. The 
proposals were very similar as far as work with 
trade unions and asylum-seekers was con¬ 
cerned. But that was where the SWP propos¬ 
als started and finished. The RDG document 
tied its proposals to People before profit. It 
began with September 11 and the war against 
terrorism. It focused on the need to campaign 
in defence of the prisoners in Guantanamo Bay. 
It then went onto make some proposals for 
activity around the jubilee and the opportu¬ 
nity to raise democratic political demands. 

The mover of the RDG perspectives 
pointed out that comrade Viv Smith was the 
local SWP organiser. So the way she voted 
was the decisive factor. We were reminded 
that she was the representative of the SWP 
central committee in the meeting. The danger 
for comrade Smith was that when the SWP 
central committee learned that she voted on 
their behalf against the A1 Qa’eda prisoners 
and against a republican alternative to the 
monarchy they would not be best pleased. It 
would make them look as if they were against 
the RDG proposals either because they were 
sectarians or economists. 

So it would surely be a good idea if com¬ 
rade Smith ‘phoned a friend’ such as comrade 
Rob Hoveman or John Rees before ‘asking 
the audience’. The RDG proposed an adjourn¬ 
ment for the very purpose. We did not want 
to drop the SWP central committee right in it. 
The offer was politely declined. 

Next up was the SWP speaker to propose 
their perspectives. This comrade soon made 
it clear that in fact she did not have any prob¬ 
lems with what the RDG proposed. Why not 
merge the two documents? With SWP mem¬ 
bers nodding in agreement we arrived at una¬ 
nimity. Even comrade Smith now felt this was 
now a good idea. 

The meeting moved on quickly to consti¬ 
tutional matters. Again there were two pro¬ 
posals. The BSA officers had a new local 
constitution drafted to take account of the de¬ 
cisions of the December 1 conference. The 
SWP motion called for affiliation to the S A and 
proposed the end of any local constitution. 
The chair pointed out that we were already 
affiliated so it was a non-issue. A unanimous 
vote was taken to confirm our continued af¬ 
filiation. The chair informed the meeting that 
the BSA officers would be opposed to work¬ 
ing without a local constitution. They consid¬ 
ered it would open the door to undemocratic 
practices and ‘making it up on the hoof’. If 
we ended up with no local constitution they 
would have to consider their position. 

The debate began with a strong case made 
for the new BSA constitution by comrade 
Clarke. The issue was the rights of members 
and how they could decide BSA policy. It was 
also pointed out that the constitution guar¬ 
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anteed that recognised supporting organisa¬ 
tions would have a minimum of one repre¬ 
sentative on the BSA executive. The 
constitution was supported by the RDG. 

Here was the political essence of the dis¬ 
pute. The contrast was sharp enough. The 
SWP came to the meeting intending to re¬ 
move the one RDG member and the two mem¬ 
bers thought to be sympathetic from the BSA 
officers posts. The RDG would be excluded. 
The clear intention of the SWP was to use their 
new-found majority to exclude the RDG. 

By contrast the RDG supported constitu¬ 
tional proposals that would guarantee the 
SWP a seat on the BSA executive even if they 
were a minority. One side rested on the case 
for an inclusive and democratic alliance. The 
other side was seeking the dictatorship of the 
SWP. Like all dictatorships the first thing was 
to tear up any democratic constitution. 

The meeting moved to the vote. The pro¬ 
posal from the BSA officers secured 22 votes 
and the SWP proposal to get rid of any BSA 
constitution scored 26. The chair announced 
the result and then explained that the BSA of¬ 
ficers would not be able to work without a local 
constitution. There was no longer any demo¬ 
cratic constitutional basis for elections. 

There was no question of the independent 
members, who had spent the last 12 months 
building the SA, working under a de facto 
SWP dictatorship without any constitution. 
What made it even worse was that the new 
comrades had played no part whatsoever in 
any SA business including the general elec¬ 
tion campaign. Many of these new-found 
converts had not even been members of the 
SA before January 27 2002. For 19 of the 26 
this was their first SA ‘business’ meeting ever! 
Amid the ensuing confusion the chair ap¬ 
peared to close the meeting. The SWP mem¬ 
bers looked gob-smacked. The next item was 
due to be their long awaited elections. 

Then it became clear that the meeting was 
simply adjourned, whilst the officers consid¬ 
ered whether to resign. All the officers, the in¬ 
dependents and the RDG left the room to 
discuss what to do. After 10 minutes and 
some conciliation from Will McMahon, it was 
agreed the meeting would reconvene to hear 
a statement from the BSA officers. 

The chair explained what the BSA officers 
had decided. They would not resign. It would 
be irresponsible to do so at this moment of 
crisis. They had been elected and confirmed 
at the start of the meeting. They would not 
continue the meeting without a democratic 
constitution. We were already half an hour 
past the time the meeting was due to end and 
a number of members had left. The officers in¬ 
tended to call for discussions with the SA 
national executive to see how and if the prob¬ 
lems could be resolved. We listened to what 
some SWP members had to say. All they 
wanted was to hold the elections. The chair 
then closed the meeting and the majority of 
members left. 

What took place in the BSA was a direct 
result of the decisions of the December 1 con¬ 
ference. It gave the SWP the green light. It was 
obvious to everybody but the most naive 
political ignoramuses that after the Socialist 
Party had been pushed out the next target 
would be the BSA and the RDG. After the last 
SA Liaison Committee in 2001, Dave Griffiths, 
Socialist Party member from Coventry, pre¬ 
dicted that the BSA would be the first Social¬ 
ist Alliance to be disaffiliated or excluded. 
There is now only one thing left for the SWP 
to do. Engineer a split or secure the first SA 
expulsions • 


Post script 

It is now our understanding that despite the meeting 
being formally closed, a few SWP members decided 
to carry on the meeting, without any of the existing 
officers present (including the majority of their 
'slate’), and with none of the independents. They 
then proceeded with their elections! Watch this 
space. 
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Teesside Tyneside 

2Xf Socialist Party quits 


T eesside SA decided upon some of its 
campaigning priorities for the forthcom¬ 
ing mayoral election. 

We must use our newsletter Teesside 
Worker to build up a base of support in se¬ 
lected estates and workplaces, and amongst 
activists and sympathetic individuals. The 
newsletter has to be self-financing. Obviously 
if we had a Socialist Alliance paper that would 
be more effective than local newsletters. How¬ 
ever, in the absence of a national SA paper 
we have to make do. 

The question of a Defend Council Hous¬ 
ing initiative, organised by local SWP com¬ 
rade Geoff Kerr-Morgan, led to some debate 
on how we approach this event. We are on 
friendly terms with the campaigners, so we all 
agreed that it would not be wise to organise a 
clumsy, ‘pack them in’ intervention. We will 
send along our SA candidate, Jeff Fowler, 
comrade Kerr-Morgan - who had helped set 
the campaign up - and another comrade 
Martyn Hudson, who has a degree of local 
campaigning knowledge. Our objective is to 
express solidarity with the DCH campaign and 
to encourage its own self-activity, but also to 
integrate this important fight into the SA 
movement. 

Then there is the thorny issue of an elec¬ 
tion platform. Comrades from divergent 
stances - SWP, CPGB and some of the inde¬ 
pendent comrades (the majority on Teesside) 
- will be encouraged to use the pre-election 
period to actually discuss politics • 

Lawrie Coombs 


T he January 24 meeting of Tyneside So¬ 
cialist Alliance brought together over 
40 comrades from the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group, Socialist Party, 
Communist Party of Great Britain and a hand¬ 
ful of non-aligned individuals. 

The meeting was the first since the Social¬ 
ist Alliance’s December 1 constitutional con¬ 
ference and had been specifically convened 
to discuss the implications of that conference 
and the withdrawal of the Socialist Party, as 
well as plan future work. 

Tyneside SA has had a colourful past, host¬ 
ing some impressive meetings and events. It 
developed from its origins as Tyneside Social¬ 
ist Forum into a comparatively large unit of 
the national organisation, with four branches. 
The North Tyneside, Sunderland, West End 
and Gateshead branches are at various stages 
of development and in reality only West End 
and North Tyneside have existed in any mean¬ 
ingful sense. 

In the past, the local Socialist Party was 
supportive of the project and worked well in 
its ranks. Its departure was a real loss. Indeed, 
it underlines the fact that Peter Taaffe has 
been able to execute an orderly withdrawal 
from the SA, keeping his organisation intact. 
The Tyneside SPers were very pro the SA, 
yet they to have loyally followed the national 
line. The SP leadership must be satisfied with 
its success in avoiding a split with such ele¬ 
ments. 

Dave Wilson of the SWP and SA national 


office gave an upbeat general appraisal of 
the work of the alliance so far and the signifi¬ 
cance of the constitution conference. He ad¬ 
mitted that there had been a marked “dip in 
profile and activity” after the election. Nev¬ 
ertheless, he believed that the prospects were 
good for the organisation in the local elec¬ 
tions in May and thought we should aim to 
increase our vote - something of the order of 
a 3-4% average was possible, he believed. 

The chair then called on Bill Hopwood of 
the local SP to respond from the floor. Com¬ 
rade Hopwood spoke of the supposedly 
healthy ‘80-20’ tradition - alliance partners 
unite on the 80% that we apparently hold 
in common, and agree to differ on the re¬ 
maining 20%. Now, the comrade com¬ 
plained, the new constitution would mean 
that constituent organisations would be 
forced to espouse politics imposed by a 
majority they did not agree with - ie, the 
SWP. 

Familiar enough stuff of course. In truth, 
in the lead-up to December 1, the SP com¬ 
rades argued for a minority veto on the work 
of the alliance - a genuinely undemocratic 
measure, thankfully rejected decisively by 
our conference. 

While the SP comrade said nothing new, 
he was clearly regretful that it had come to a 
split. He urged the meeting to reject the new 
national arrangements and continue with the 
federal structure that had characterised the 
alliance thus far. The meeting correctly dis¬ 
missed this, but it must be said that the tone 
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SSP conference 

Minority motions hit for six 


T he Scottish Socialist Party conference 
takes place over the weekend of March 2- 
3. Motions to be discussed were passed by 
branches before the end of last year and then 
submitted to the conference arrangements 
committee. 

As agreed at conference two years ago, 
each branch is entitled to submit two major¬ 
ity motions and one from the minority mo¬ 
tions. This allows for minority positions on 
any issue to be put forward and discussed. 
It allows comrades on both sides of the ar¬ 
gument to debate and to develop their posi¬ 
tions. It also allows the minority position to 
become the majority position if the argument 
is won. This is integral to operating a healthy, 
democratic culture in any organisation. Af¬ 
ter all, majority positions usually start out as 
the opinions of a minority. 

The conference arrangements committee 
now has a problem, it seems. There are 41 A4 
pages of motions - before the submission of 
amendments (again, two plus a minority from 
each branch are permitted). Obviously some¬ 
thing has to be done to stop conference 2002 
lasting until 2003. The ‘solution’ is worse than 
the problem, however. 

The CAC’s answer is that each branch now 
prioritise the five motions it most wants dis¬ 
cussed at conference. (A branch cannot list 
its own resolutions). This will mean issues 
that the majority of members either disagree 
with or do not consider important will fall off 
the agenda. This is a setback. It will mean that 
there is pressure for minority views not to be 
heard or some important arguments had. For 
example, there is the Glasgow Kelvin minor¬ 
ity motion calling for the aim of an all-Britain 
party. Clearly, given the present balance in 
the SSP, this would have been defeated, but 
at least it would have given us the opportu¬ 
nity to put our arguments for unity against 
the UK state. Now this important debate may 
well not be taken. 


The CAC is faced with a real technical 
problem. It had to make conference work. But 
there are other methods it could have looked 
at which would at least partially relieve the 
pressure on time. Firstly it could insist that 
conference starts on time - the SSP suffers 
from the same chronically slack attitude to 
timekeeping as much of the rest of the left in 
the UK. It could also finish later than the 
planned 4.30pm. If it finished at 6.30pm, for 
instance, it would still allow time for those 
who wish to travel home in the evening to 
do so. After all, this year for the first time we 
have a delegate conference, and it is reason¬ 
able to expect delegates with a responsibil¬ 
ity to their branch to be committed enough 
to arrive on time and finish a little later. 

The CAC plans to remit motions which are 
not dealt with at conference to national coun¬ 
cil, where branches and platforms are repre¬ 
sented, although platforms do not have a 
vote. This, however, cannot be regarded as 
an acceptable alternative to a debate at con- 
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ference, which involves a larger, more repre¬ 
sentative section of the membership in the 
decision-making process. 

CAC advised branches to keep motions 
brief and to the point. Many seemed to have 
ignored this - in particular the executive. One 
wordy motion comes from the women’s net¬ 
work and is supported by the majority of the 
executive. 

This bizarre proposal, which takes up 
nearly two pages, calls for 50-50 gender rep¬ 
resentation on the SSP’s proportional repre¬ 
sentation list for the Scottish parliament, and 
attempts to show how it would be possible 
to get it. 

The motion goes into painful detail to ex¬ 
plain the logistics. For example, in an area 
“where the woman is placed at the top of the 
list, the list would look like this: woman, man, 
man, woman, woman, man, man, woman’ ’ - and 
vice versa when a man is at the top of the list. 
It is probably just as well they did not take 
this positive discrimination any further - per¬ 
haps by incorporating black, gay and disabled 
comrades into the proposed system. The 
motion might have gone on for another cou¬ 
ple of pages of equally riveting prose. 

Clearly, if the CAC had been able to enforce 
its suggestion of succinct motions this would 
have reduced the number of amendments and 
the time needed for discussion. It would also 
have permitted easy compositing. 

A healthy feature of the SSP conference 
is the fact that it always mns out of time - a 
real desire to engage in debate has been part 
of our culture. This is also reflected in the 
number of motions submitted. Previous con¬ 
ferences have involved heated and lively 
discussion - something less likely if minor¬ 
ity motions fall off the agenda. It would be 
unfortunate if that healthy culture started to 
be compromised by what are essentially tech¬ 
nical problems • 

Sarah McDonald 


of leading SWPers was unhelpful. 

In particular, comrade Yunus Bakhsh 
manifested an impatient and dismissive atti¬ 
tude to the SPers, telling them “the vote has 
been taken: it’s time to move on”. The com¬ 
rade seemed to believe that the whole meet¬ 
ing was a waste of time. They should be 
talking about the next campaign, the next 
picket or the next demo - typical breathless 
SWP activity-hopping. 

After his intervention, comrade Geoff from 
the SP told the meeting that he had arrived 
at the start of the evening thinking the SP 
decision to quit the organisation was a 
mistake. Interventions such as comrade 
Bakhsh’s had actually helped convince him 
that it had been correct after all. 

To reiterate - the SP leadership’s job of 
ensuring unity during and after the split 
will be made much easier if SWPers display 
this sort of curmudgeon and sectarian 
behaviour. Having said that, the SP is not 
going out of its way to win friends either. 
Bill Hopwood informed the meeting that 
he was to stand as a Socialist Alternative 
(the electoral name of the SP) candidate in 
the forthcoming elections. Certainly, com¬ 
rade Hopwood, who scored 17% in a local 
election several years ago, has established 
a name for himself through consistent cam¬ 
paigning on a variety of issues. However, 
he simply announced his intention to 
stand. No negotiations seemed to be on 
offer. This caused understandable 
umbrage. 

A discussion was broached on an SA pa¬ 
per and a local newsletter. Comrade Paul 
Wilcox from the ISG commented on the de¬ 
cision to produce a local S A publication - un¬ 
fortunately, nothing has come of it, he 
pointed out. This is a serious weakness that 
exacerbates the ‘stop-start’ nature of SA 
work. 

Tyneside displays many of the weaknesses 
and strengths as the national organisation. 
Only consistent work and a democratic, inclu¬ 
sive ethos will take us forward • 

Thomas Kay 

Brent 

Back in 
business 

A bout 10 comrades met last week to plan 
the resuscitation of the Brent and Har¬ 
row Socialist Alliance, which had ‘lain fallow’ 
since the general election. 

The meeting was congenial and efficient, 
focusing on re-activating members from the 
election campaign. The main topic of discus¬ 
sion was getting shop stewards and union 
members in Brent and Harrow to attend the 
SA-organised trade union conference on 
March 16. Union branches were identified and 
divided up among comrades, who agreed to 
visit, leaflet and invite all and sundry. 

We also paid some attention to candidate 
selection for the forthcoming council elec¬ 
tions, settling on choosing comrades with 
good local community and trade union con¬ 
tacts. We hoped to stand three candidates, 
but are looking for a good result in renewing 
memberships before deciding the final figure. 
Without settling on a short list, we agreed to 
look further into this at our next meeting on 
January 31. 

Looking ahead to the May elections, we 
discussed developing and building up an 
existing prototype newsletter, building on the 
gains made last year on a local council estate, 
and exploring ways to highlight housing 
privatisations • 

Mike Metelits 
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PAKISTAN 

Solidarity with LPP 



Socialists must defeat the islamists to win the leadership of the anti-imperialist movement 


O n January 25 over 60 people at¬ 
tended a public meeting, ad¬ 
dressed by comrade Farooq 
Tariq, leading figure of the Labour Party 
Pakistan. Comrade Tariq was in Europe 
on a mini-tour organised mainly by com¬ 
rades of the United Secretariat of the 
Fourth International and its British sec¬ 
tion, the International Socialist Group. 
The audience was comprised of mem¬ 
bers of a number of left groups, includ¬ 
ing the Socialist Workers Party, CPGB, 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, Workers 
Power, the Socialist Party, Workers Fight 
and the Spartacist League, as well as a 
number of independents. 

After introductory remarks from the 
chair and an ISG speaker, Greg Tucker, 
Farooq Tariq gave a wide-ranging pres¬ 
entation highlighting the political posi¬ 
tions and practical work of his 
organisation. The LPP is the largest 
group on the left in Pakistan by a con¬ 
siderable margin - it has over 2,600 active 
militants - and the comrade’s speech 
underlined how this organisation has 
managed to achieve this admittedly mod¬ 
est weight in conditions of some diffi¬ 
culty. Comrade Farooq started by 
pointing out that the LPP had no relation¬ 
ship whatsoever with the British Labour 
Party. The British Labour Party praises 
Musharaf, yet Musharaf is himself in 
part a product of fundamentalism. The 
British Labour Party supports privatisa¬ 
tion and neo-liberalism, which has cre¬ 
ated the impoverishment of the masses 
that fundamentalism feeds off. 

He also pointed out that there are over 
one million troops dug in on either side 
of the India-Pakistan border - the danger 
of war is acute. The LPP has organised 
delegations to visit the border villages in 
Pakistan - and reports that the over¬ 
whelming majority of the population in 
Pakistan, including in the border areas, 
is opposed to war with India. This popu¬ 
lar sentiment has been keenly felt by 
Musharaf, which is in part why he has 
moved to ban some islamic fundamen¬ 
talist groups, despite the fact that these 
groups were originally promoted by the 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI), Paki¬ 
stan’s feared intelligence agency. 

For comrade Farooq, Musharaf was 
forced to do this by mass pressure. But 
at the same time, Musharaf is incapable 
of tearing up the roots of fundamental¬ 
ism. Like for instance, the 35,000religious 
schools that exist in Pakistan. Nor has he 
touched the blasphemy laws. Nor the 
laws that make a woman legally only 
worth half a man. For comrade Farooq, 
as well as being a reaction to mass pres¬ 
sure, the limited measures Musharaf has 
taken are superficial ones, in part to 
please the United States and India in the 
context of the ‘war on terrorism’. For the 
LPP, the bourgeoisie in Pakistan can only 
play a reactionary role - as personified by 
not only Musharaf, but in the past the 
Bhuttos and Nawaz Sharif. Only the 
working class can modernise the coun¬ 
try. The LPP therefore believes in the 
theory of permanent revolution. 

The comrade then moved on to the 
thorny question of Kashmir, pointing out 
that in the world context in the aftermath 
of September 11, much of the room for 
negotiations has disappeared. The 
Kashmir question has immediately 
posed the threat of war, for instance over 
the December 13 attack on the Indian 
parliament by islamists whose activities 
are apparently linked to the fighting in 
Kashmir. The LPP is for the right of self- 
determination of Kashmir. They are in 
favour of a plebiscite over the question 
of its fate, to be organised not by the UN, 
but rather on the basis of committees of 
the Kashmiri masses themselves. 

However, comrade Farooq pointed 
out that the activities of islamic funda¬ 


mentalists in Kashmir are aimed at chang¬ 
ing the nature of the Kashmir question - 
in a reactionary direction. Musharaf was 
initially in favour of a jihad in Kashmir, 
but post-September 11 has been forced 
to change direction. For the LPP, in the 
words of comrade Farooq, “fundamen¬ 
talists are the new form of fascists” - there 
is nothing progressive about them: rather 
they are consistently reactionary. 

The comrade criticised western social¬ 
ists who paint the fundamentalists as 
being progressive, and pointed out that 
the LPP has learned the lesson of Iran, 
where Khomeini’s fundamentalist re¬ 
gime, after being brought to power with 
the support of much of the left, turned 
on and butchered them. Equally suicid- 
ally, some of the Pakistani left supported 
fundamentalist forces against the regime 
of ZA Bhutto in the 1970s, on the spuri¬ 
ous ground that the undoubtedly cor¬ 
rupt and venal Pakistan People’s Party 
bourgeois regime was ‘fascist’. In Af¬ 
ghanistan, some leftists supported the 
islamist mujahedin against the PDPA re¬ 
gime of Najibullah. In contrast to these 
idiocies, the LPP rejects all alliances with 
any section of the fundamentalists - 
even if some of them do make a show of 
opposition to privatisation (purely in or¬ 
der to preserve some support among 
workers.) 

As regards the outcome in Afghani¬ 
stan, in Farooq’s opinion most of the 
cadre of the Taliban are safe, having made 
their own deals with the Karzai regime 
and the United States. This has left a bad 
taste among islamists in Pakistan, dis¬ 
crediting the Taliban somewhat. Bin 
Laden and the top echelons of the Tali¬ 
ban have fled, and they are probably fin¬ 
ished as a political force. However, it is 
likely that new fundamentalist forces will 
emerge in the changed situation. 

The comrade rounded off his presen¬ 
tation by listing some of the exemplary 
and courageous initiatives the LPP has 
taken during the recent war period and 
the continuing threat of war with India. 
For instance, the LPP organised its first 
anti-war demonstration on September 27, 
before the US/British bombardment of 
Afghanistan started. The demonstration 
consisted mainly of 500 working class 
women. This was followed on October 
15 by another demonstration of over 
1,000, again with around 400 women, ex¬ 
plicitly on the basis of slogans such as 
‘Neither imperialism nor the Taliban’. 

On November 6 there was another, 


6,000-strong, demo in Rawalpindi, this 
time called by an LPP-initiated bloc called 
the Coalition for Peace and Justice. Some 
elements involved in this bloc, particu¬ 
larly those connected to various ‘humani¬ 
tarian’ NGOs, wanted to concentrate the 
fire of the demonstration exclusively 
against the fundamentalists, and thereby 
exempt from criticism the imperialists and 
the Musharaf regime. However, the LPP 
insisted on making opposition to US im¬ 
perialism a prominent slogan of the dem¬ 
onstration. 

On December 17, the comrade re¬ 
ported, the LPP initiated a peace demon¬ 
stration at the India/Pakistan border - at 
which people on both sides actually pro¬ 
tested against the war threat from 
Musharaf and Vajpayee. The comrades 
also initiated a ‘peace night’ celebration 
in Lahore for new year’s night. Usually, 
he explained, the fundamentalists are able 
to break up such celebrations of the new 
year, but this time that was not possible. 
In fact the police, who might have been 
expected to participate in the repression 
of such an event, refused to do so, and 
some even wished the revellers a happy 
new year - such was the anti-war senti¬ 
ment that the warmongers will have to 
defeat. The LPP also in 2000 initiated the 
Afghan Workers Solidarity Campaign, 
which has provided a platform for Af¬ 
ghan socialists in the workers’ movement 
in Pakistan and organised congresses in 
solidarity with refugees and with Afghan 
workers and leftists, despite threats from 
fundamentalists and the ISI. 

The discussion that followed the main 
presentation was a mixed bag. It high¬ 
lighted many of the weaknesses of the 
British left when dealing with the social 
reality of underdeveloped countries, par¬ 
ticularly the phenomenon of ‘radical’ is¬ 
lamic fhndamentalism. First to speak was 
a Committee for a Workers’ International 
comrade from Kashmir, who rightly 
pointed out that Kashmir has been the 
subject of barbaric oppression from In¬ 
dia, that Kashmiris have been treated like 
dogs, Kashmiri women have been raped, 
etc. 

However, perhaps understandably 
given the circumstances, he displayed 
some softness on islamic fundamental¬ 
ism, stating that in his view that term sim¬ 
ply implied someone who believed in the 
fundamentals of islam, the religion of 
Pakistan. This view is somewhat at vari¬ 
ance with the often healthier attitude to 
political islam that tends to prevail within 


the CWI tradition, from which the LPP 
originally came. While undoubtedly this 
is a product of the feeling of powerless¬ 
ness in the extreme current situation in 
Kashmir, what is odd is that, instead of 
arguing against such misconceived 
views, some of the left in Britain seems 
to vicariously echo them. 

This tendency was evidenced by com¬ 
rade Stuart King of Workers Power, who 
vehemently asserted that the duty of the 
left in Britain was to support any forces 
fighting against the imperialists, irrespec¬ 
tive of their political programme. Some¬ 
what contradictorily, he at the same time 
denied that Workers Power in any way 
supported the Taliban. What he was 
doing was peddling the contemporary 
‘left’ Trotskyist notion that there can be 
an absolute separation between military 
and political support. This strange for¬ 
mulation enables one to support the ac¬ 
tions of forces the left has nothing 
whatsoever in common with in terms of 
aims, and yet rationalise a denial of all re¬ 
sponsibility when the forces one is sup¬ 
porting implement their programme, 
which in the case of islamists invariably 
involves a massacre of the left. 

Comrade King advocated that the LPP 
should organise joint campaigns with the 
islamists against privatisation, and he 
condemned the LPP for positively not¬ 
ing that some of the measures Musharaf 
has recently taken against fundamental¬ 
ism are a product of mass pressure from 
below, from the secular working class 
population, and thereby seeming to en¬ 
dorse them. While Marxists should never 
give bourgeois regimes any licence to at¬ 
tack the democratic rights of even ex¬ 
treme reactionaries, it was clear that 
comrade King’s outrage was that these 
‘anti-imperialist’ forces who in his view 
the LPP should be allying with were be¬ 
ing attacked. From this angle comrade 
King’s defence of the ‘democratic rights’ 
of holy-warrior cut-throats is actually 
considerably worse than the problematic 
LPP position he was polemicising 
against. 

However, Eibhlin McDonald, speak¬ 
ing for the Spartacist League, which has 
the same formal position as Workers 
Power on the ‘duty’ of socialists to ‘de¬ 
fend’ Afghanistan and the Taliban, did 
not make an issue of this at all. The 
Spartacists were originally distinguished 
at the time of the 1979 Iranian ‘revolution’ 
with an extremely far-sighted position 
that warned correctly of the consequence 


of the left’s tailing of Khomeiniite islamic 
‘radicalism’ - ie, literal suicide. Of course, 
this was briefly mentioned in her contri¬ 
bution. But the SL preferred to breast- 
beat inaccuracies about how it is 
allegedly the only group who refused to 
vote for Tony Blair in 1997. It was not in¬ 
terested in seeking to engage with social¬ 
ists from the muslim world who have 
drawn correct conclusions about islamic 
reaction. 

An AWL comrade, speaking immedi¬ 
ately after comrade King, pointed out that 
his claim not to support the Taliban, and 
yet at the same time to support any forces 
fighting the US irrespective of their poli¬ 
tics, was a complete contradiction. And 
indeed Mark Fischer of the CPGB ex¬ 
panded on this, reminding comrades that 
the war waged by any force, including 
and especially a reactionary force such 
as the Taliban, is an expression of its 
politics. As Clausewitz pointed out, war 
is the continuation of politics by other 
means. 

A notable contribution came from 
Dave Landau, a member of the Jewish So¬ 
cialist Group and the Socialist Alliance, 
who pointed to the parallel between the 
arguments for allying with islamists 
against privatisation in Pakistan and al¬ 
lying with a fascist march in Britain. Both 
could easily try to seize on the same kind 
of issue. One other floor speaker raised 
the question of the role of islamists in 
Bangladesh, and in particular that they 
had allegedly fought against Pakistani 
oppression of the people of the former 
East Pakistan. Comrade Roger Silverman, 
formerly a left oppositionist within the 
CWI, noted that what we are now see¬ 
ing is an imperialist offensive against the 
anti-globalisation movement, in a context 
where, for the first time in 150 years, the 
bourgeoisie does not have to reckon 
with the working class as a political force. 

Comrade Farooq summed up by ve¬ 
hemently denying that islamists had 
anything to do with Bangladesh’s strug¬ 
gle for freedom in the early 1970s. On the 
contrary, they had fought against it. 
Jamaat-e-Islami had fought with the Pa¬ 
kistani army in Bangladesh. The claim of 
the islamists to be ‘anti-imperialist’ is 
quite recent. He reaffirmed that they were 
not fighting against privatisation, but 
were simply trying to gather working 
class support - they were in reality com¬ 
mitted to private ownership of every¬ 
thing. One could argue that this 
reasoning is a little mechanical. The real 
point is that extreme reactionaries some¬ 
times promote forms of partial state own¬ 
ership (eg, Mussolini’s ‘corporate 
state’). But the content of these goals is 
reactionary and cannot be supported by 
the working class in any way. He pointed 
to the “great effect” of the anti-globali- 
sation movement in Pakistan. This con¬ 
trasted with dominant bourgeois politics, 
which from Musharaf to Benazir Bhutto 
is completely subservient to the de¬ 
mands of the IMF. 

The comrade concluded by talking a 
little about the LPP’s work with the land¬ 
less peasantry. Refuting the implication 
from some quarters that the LPP’s hos¬ 
tility to fundamentalism meant contempt 
for ordinary people who have religious 
belief, he pointed out that a considerable 
number of LPP militants are practising 
muslims. Thus party activities have to 
sometimes take this into account, mak¬ 
ing special arrangements for prayers, etc. 

Despite its shortcomings, the LPP has 
played a highly political, positive role in 
seeking to mobilise progressive working 
class opposition to imperialism and re¬ 
action in Pakistan. This sentiment was 
obviously widely shared in the meeting 
when a collection was taken to help the 
LPP’s work - over £300 was raised • 

Ian Donovan 
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Why not an SA event? 


F rom all accounts, the meeting last Fri¬ 
day with Farooq Tariq of the Labour 
Party Pakistan was a success (see re¬ 
port opposite). It brought together different 
voices against imperialism’s ‘war against ter¬ 
rorism’. Also an important debate on social¬ 
ists’ attitude towards the movements of 
political islam was aired. 

But why was this meeting not hosted by 
the Socialist Alliance instead of by one of 
its smaller supporting organisations, the In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group? Surely such 
events could be organised by the SA to 
boost our profile and to develop our collec¬ 
tive political culture of solidarity. Unfortu¬ 
nately old habits die hard. The reason why 
the meeting was the ‘property’ of the ISG and 
not the alliance as a whole is because the ISG 
did not want to upset the political sensibili¬ 
ties of the Socialist Workers Party. 

In the lead-up to the November 2001 SA 
executive committee meeting I suggested 
that the alliance - in association with the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party - invite comrade Tariq to 
speak in Britain on the imperialist war against 
Afghanistan and the situation in Pakistan. 

This was received positively in most quar¬ 
ters, with Alan Thornett of the ISG saying 
he would follow it up. While my suggestion 
was not formally passed by the executive, 
the consensus was that comrade Thornett 
would contact comrade Tariq. Shortly after¬ 
wards I was told he was not immediately 
available and that was the last I heard of the 
matter - that is, until a couple of weeks ago. 
It was announced that comrade Tariq would 
speak in London under the auspices of the 
ISG. 

When I asked on the SA discussion e-list 
why this was the case, the ISG’s Terry 
Conway replied that, “It became clear that 
the proposal was controversial with several 
groups in the alliance.” Where and when did 
this become “clear”? In what forum of the 
alliance was this raised? With which organi¬ 
sation or organisations was it “controver¬ 
sial”? Comrade Conway’s justification for 
organising the event under an ISG banner is 
that; “Given a short time scale, organising 
the meeting under controversial conditions 
was not the best way to build a successful 
meeting and give the PLP the best conditions 
to put forward its ideas.” 

The real reason seems to be that the ISG 
contacted the SWP and found that the SWP 
was not keen on the meeting being under the 
auspices of the Socialist Alliance. However, 
to its credit, I understand that the SWP said 
that it was up to the alliance to decide this. It 
was the ISG that declined to bring any of this 
to the attention of the alliance. This is unfor¬ 
tunate. 

A final point. Why does the SWP not want 
the Socialist Alliance to be associated with 
the LPP? The answer is that the SWP 
strongly disagrees with the LPP on one key 
point. The SWP is not known for its fond¬ 
ness for public polemics with other left cur¬ 


rents. Any direct criticism of the LPP is diffi¬ 
cult to find. Instead we get a sideswipe at the 
“Pakistani left” in the most recent Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Journal. 

In an otherwise good article on ‘The long 
torment of Afghanistan’, comrade Jonathan 
Neale calls on the left (particularly in Paki¬ 
stan) to bury its differences with islamism: 
“There will be no hope in the Middle East if 
the left there cannot understand that the 
islamists now lead the resistance: not be¬ 
cause ordinary people are stupid or reaction¬ 
ary, but because the islamists have seemed 
to be the only people fighting imperialism. 
The islamists have served those people 
badly and betrayed them when in power. But 
ordinary people can only be won from the 


islamists by joining them in resistance to 
imperialism. This does not mean terrorism. 
That is another form of a small minority try¬ 
ing to impose their will on the world. It means 
mass demonstrations on the streets and gen¬ 
eral strikes to back them up. This is now 
possible in several countries in the Middle 
East. 

“In Pakistan the islamists now demon¬ 
strate carrying pictures of bin Laden. The left 
demonstrates separately carrying signs say¬ 
ing, ‘No to the Taliban, no to George Bush’. 
Both kinds of demonstrations are small. Or¬ 
dinary workers in Pakistan do not by and 
large support the islamists or the Taliban. But 
in their guts, day by day, they feel that 
George Bush is far more of an enemy than 


It seems that 
for the SWP 
political 
islam 

constitutes 
some form 
of 'deflected 
permanent 
revolution’ 


Mullah Omar. It would not be easy for the 
left and the islamists to march together in 
Karachi. But if they did hundreds of thou¬ 
sands who support neither would fall in be¬ 
hind them” (International Socialist Journal 
No93, December 2001, pp54-55). 

It seems that for the SWP political islam in 
the Middle East perhaps constitutes some 
form of ‘deflected permanent revolution’. 
Profoundly wrong. 

But why should we not be able to debate 
the question openly under the collective 
banner of the SA? The ISG’s solicitude for 
the sensibilities of the SWP is touching, but 
not the type of robust approach we need in 
our alliance • 

Marcus Larsen 


Fight imperialism, 
fight fundamentalism 


Mark Fischer spoke to Farooq Tariq after his public meeting in London 

Y ou mentioned in your speech 
that your organisation has 
learned through experience that 
collaboration with islamic funda¬ 
mentalists is wrong. Could you 
explain why? 

We have actually been clear from the very 
formation of our party that we will never have 
any sort of alliance with these people. They 
represent a new form of fascism. It is more a 
matter of smashing them than having any of 
sort alliance with them or illusions about 
them. 

After September 11, these forces called for 
more jihad , more holy war. This didn’t mean 
bringing masses of people into the street, but 
rather trying to destroy imperialism by ter¬ 
rorist force. This obviously has had the op¬ 
posite effect - imperialism has been made 
stronger. 

So these fundamentalist forces looked like 
a type of ‘anti-imperialism’, but this was an 
illusion. At the core of their philosophy, these 
forces have the same type of ideology as im¬ 
perialism itself: they defend private property; 
they have no regard for women’s rights, for 
minority rights; they despise democracy; 
they are aspirant dictators. 

Have they specifically targeted 
your party for attack in Pakistan? 

Yes. About a year and a half ago, we had a 
lead story in our weekly newspaper entitled 
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‘The terrorist Taliban’. The story was 
prompted by some public execution organ¬ 
ised in Kabul. Islamic fundamentalists called 
our office, told us that they were coming to 
get us and that we should close our press 
and leave Pakistan. We took active measures 
to defend ourselves for the next few weeks, 
but they didn’t come. 

These fanatics beat me up personally in 
the 1970s during my student days. 

What is the mood of the mass of 
working people in the aftermath of 
September 11 and the tensions 
between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir? 

The mood is definitely quieter, more de¬ 
pressed at this time. The military regime has 
tightened its grip. After September 11,1 have 
not met a single person who is not against 
US aggression. Everyone was totally op¬ 
posed to the attack in Afghanistan. There 
was a generalised anti-imperialist mood. That 
is what the fundamentalists were trying to 
take advantage of. They were trying to 
present themselves as the only force op¬ 
posed to imperialism. But we intervened and 
challenged that. 

On the other hand, since the defeat of 
the Taliban the attacks of the re¬ 
gime on the conditions of the 
working class have intensified 
- both on their democratic 
rights and their living condi¬ 
tions. 

Specifically on Kashmir, 
is there a mood for war? 

I think that generally, there is no 
enthusiasm for war. Contrary to 
the claims of the military regime, 
most people are in favour of 
peace for the first time. Wherever 
we speak, the people support us. 

They don’t want war. The military 
have not been successful in whip¬ 
ping up Pakistan chauvinism. 

Generally, people are being af¬ 
fected by the tension. After the at¬ 
tack on their parliament, the Indian 
government closed down the only road 
and rail links with Pakistan. This only 
affects ordinary people. I went on 
a bus to Delhi for a three-day 
conference in the first week 
of September. This 
ran just four 


times a week - but now that has also been 
stopped. There is a general anger against 
these restrictions, but that has not translated 
into a mood for war with India. 

And is your party growing? 

We are having a discussion in our party 
about which phase we are in organisation¬ 
ally. Some comrades feel that the fundamen¬ 
talists are defeated and demoralised. This 
perhaps has opened up some space for the 
more rapid growth of our party. This is re¬ 
flected in the fact that recruitment is up. 

Our earlier perspective was to survive the 
military regime, to hold on. If we were not 
smashed by the regime, we would grow as a 
‘small mass party’, in the words of Peter 
Taaffe! Today, we 
are optimis¬ 
tic • 
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ANTI-WAR ACTIVITY 


Israeli embassy picket 

No to reactionary terror 


L ast week an attack on a bat mitzvah in 
the northern Israeli city of Hadera. This 
week a woman suicide bomber deto¬ 
nates herself in the Jaffa district of Jerusalem. 
The Sharon government and the Israeli De¬ 
fence Force continues its relentless oppres¬ 
sion of the Palestinian people, with Yasser 
Arafat under siege in Ramallah. Now there is 
talk of creating a ‘hermetic’ security cordon 
which would effectively seal off west Jerusa¬ 
lem from the mainly Palestinian/Arab east sec¬ 
tion of the city. 

Under these grim circumstances, the Stop 
the War Coalition called a timely, and in the 
event noisy, picket of the Israeli embassy in 
Kensington. However, the January 26 dem¬ 
onstration turned out to be something of a 
damp squib, and not just because of the tor¬ 
rential rain. The turnout was disappointing, 
even taking the adverse weather conditions 
into account, and of the 300 or so people who 
took part in the rally/picket, the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority were from the Socialist Workers 
Party. The rest were composed of comrades 
from the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain, International 
Socialist Group, Workers Power, Lalkarites 
(ie, Harpal Brar/Stalin devotees) and so on, 
plus a smattering of muslims, liberals/pacifists 
and anarchists. 

More dispiriting was the general political 
message from the various speakers. The 
SWP’s Lindsey German (editor of Socialist 
Review and Stop the War executive member), 
Jeremy Corbyn MP, and representatives from 
the Association of Islamic Students, Palestin¬ 
ian Solidarity Campaign and the Campaign for 
Palestinian Rights (there was once again no 
official Socialist Alliance speaker) all went into 
auto-denunciation mode: Israeli terror, an ex¬ 
tension of the ‘war against terrorism’, United 
States-dominated new world order, Sabra and 
Chitila massacres, Sharon is a bastard, etc, etc. 
All tme of course, but... 

On the picket, as with other events like it, 
there was a submerged political agenda. The 
programme that dares not speak its name. 
However, it did briefly bob to the surface 
when we heard the PSC speaker informing 
us how some Palestinians feel that they 
“have no choice but to use themselves as 
human bombs” as part of the struggle. You 
got the distinct feeling that this was more a 
benediction than a neutral statement of fact. 
Such a comment is reminiscent of those who 
tried to convince us that the September 11 
suicide attackers were somehow compelled 
by a ‘higher force’ to hijack planes full of 
civilian passengers, cut the throats of the air 
stewardesses and fly directly into multi-sto¬ 
rey office blocks killing thousands of work¬ 
ers. As Arthur Scargill put it, “there are 
groups ... which believe they have no choice 
but to hit back at a superpower that ignores 
United Nations resolutions and international 
law” (, Socialist News - October-November 
2001 ). 

This type of view, whether from the mouth 
of Scargill or a Palestinian rights activist, ig¬ 
nores the reactionary politics behind such 
suicide attacks. These outrages become 
merely a mistaken (but quite understandable) 
means to an otherwise noble end. Whether 
on September 11 or in Israel/Palestine today, 
the islamist ideology which motivates the 
suicide attackers is anti-secular and anti-demo- 
cratic (and invariably anti-semitic to some 
degree). It is not enough just to condemn the 
violence and terror of the Israeli state. We must 
too attack the forces of islamist reaction, which 
drive Israeli workers into the hands of Ariel 
Sharon (or worse) and actually reinforce the 
grip of Zionist ideology over the jewish peo¬ 
ple as a whole. 

We are false friends of the oppressed Pal¬ 
estinian people if we fail to do this and in¬ 
stead treat them as some sort of 
undifferentiated mass - collective victims- 
cum-saints who must be applauded, what¬ 
ever they say or do. Real solidarity and 


internationalism comes from telling the truth, 
not indulging in emotive and vicarious third- 
worldist liberalism. 

As a coda, it is worth reporting that one 
soaked demonstrator sidled up to me and said 
he was “disappointed” that the CPGB and 
AWL were becoming “so close”. Why? Be¬ 
cause the AWL believes in “two states”, came 
the curt response. When I informed the com¬ 
rade that the CPGB also advocates the ‘two 
states solution’, his eyes widened in genuine 
horror and he started muttering, repeatedly, 
about how such a demand was “racist” and a 
call for “an imperialist carve-up”. He also told 
me that the majority of people on the march 
would “strongly disagree” with the ‘two 
states’ slogan. No doubt. 

Still, incoherent though our ‘anti-two-stater’ 
friend was, he lucidly revealed the difficult task 
we have ahead of us to get the bulk of the left 
to actually think about the Palestinian/Israeli 
question - which seems to believe that the Is¬ 
raeli nation can be ‘uninvented’ and its his¬ 
torically constituted people made into 
‘honorary’ Arabs/Palestinians. This is hardly 
the politics of consistent or extreme democ¬ 
racy, as espoused by Marx and Lenin. You 
cannot turn the clock back to 1947-48 • 

Danny Hammill 



Rallying for Palestinian rights 


Conspiracy and dogma 


T ariq Ali was the main speaker at a 70-strong 
Media Workers Against the War meeting 
on February 28 in University of London Un¬ 
ion. The audience was relatively diverse, with 
the Socialist Workers Party probably provid¬ 
ing the largest bloc. It failed to act in a coordi¬ 
nated fashion, however. 

Comrade Ali’s analysis of the situation in 
Afghanistan and the Middle East was 
thought-provoking and interesting, apart 
from a small conspiracy-mongering diver¬ 
sion: “Are the USA really fighting the Tali¬ 
ban in Afghanistan at the moment?” he 
wondered. “I don’t think so. The Taliban 
have left, because they weren’t really inter¬ 
ested in fighting. I think the USA is bomb¬ 
ing factions of the Northern Alliance that 
refuse to accept US hegemony. They are 
being bombed into submission.” 

Where this information came from the com¬ 
rade wouldn’t say. He was “pretty sure” that 
this was what was going on and it was “a scan¬ 
dal that nobody is investigating this”. Surely 
if this were tme, it would be reported at least 
in some newspapers - especially as these re¬ 
calcitrant NA factions would be keen to let 
the world know. This scenario of comrade 
Ali’s actually seems to be more of a hunch. 

Tariq Ali was quick, however, to ridicule 
another, much-repeated conspiracy theory, re¬ 
tailed in this meeting by a New Communist 
Party comrade: “The whole war is obviously 
all about oil,” she suggested, echoing what 
organisations like the SWP, Socialist Labour 
Party, Communist Party of Britain et al iden¬ 
tify as the USA’s ‘real’ motivation. 

“It doesn’t help the left that it is always try¬ 
ing to find economic motives,” comrade Ali 
replied. “Of course there will be US compa¬ 
nies making money from this war, but it was 
surely not the reason to start it.” Tina Becker 
from the CPGB echoed this, posing the ques¬ 
tion of whether “an open attack in the heart 
of US capitalism, killing more than 3,000Ameri¬ 
cans, isn’t reason enough” for the US to want 
to reassert its hegemony. 

However, Jonathan Neale (SWP) tried to 
rescue the oil argument: “It is about oil and 
about revenge,” he said. He went on to elabo¬ 
rate: “The US is waging this war to instil fear. 
They carry on fighting, because they haven’t 
killed enough people. It would need at least 


half a million to a million people dead to sat¬ 
isfy the US government that it has spread 
enough fear.” 

Apparently the US will target Somalia and 
Yemen just to fulfil its dead body quota. As if 
in this unipolar world the USA would need to 
slaughter a million people to secure its global 
hegemony! The US is clearly immensely 
strong: the one truly world power, in fact. 

Life as an SWPer must be tiring. Members 
are kept in a state of semi-permanent tension, 
promised that the big time is looming. Perspec¬ 
tives on the world are made to fit this slightly 
unhinged method. So US power relies on its 
ability to inculcate fear. But this power is crum¬ 
bling! We are told: “There are much greater 
limits to US hegemony than many think.. .The 
worst thing we could do ... is to exaggerate 
the power of the enemy ... But that is exactly 
the direction in which dangerous illusions 
about US power might take us.” Thus writes 
Mike Haynes in the current issue of Socialist 
Review (January). Actually, underestimating 
the enemy and thus facing it ill prepared is 
pretty fatal, too. 

The left is unarmed politically. Nowhere 
does this reveal itself more starkly than over 
the question of Palestine. The bulk of the Brit¬ 
ish left believes that the solution to the con¬ 
flict in the Middle East is “to smash Zionist 
Israel and establish a secular, democratic Pal¬ 
estine that treats Israelis and Palestinians 
alike”, as comrade Ali put it. This echoes the 
dogmatic position of the SWP and most of 
the smaller revolutionary groups. The com¬ 
rade had at least the sense, however, to admit 
“that Israel won’t allow this to happen. That’s 
why a transitional state form might be estab¬ 
lished sooner or later in the future, where there 
might be a Palestine and an Israel.” 

The only way such an unfortunate two- 
state scenario might become reality is, in Ali’s 
opinion, “through a deal of the Israeli and Pal¬ 
estinian mlers under international pressure”. 
Tina Becker challenged this from the floor: 
“The only possibility of winning the Israeli 
people away from their reactionary Zionist 
leaders lies with the Palestinian people,” she 
said. They have to champion the national 
rights of the Israelis. On the other side of the 
equation, the Israeli working class must fight 
for the right of the Palestinians to have their 


Life as an 
SWPer must 
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promised that 
the big time is 
looming 


own independent state. If the people of both 
sides actively struggle to secure the demo¬ 
cratic rights of the other, then a solid basis is 
laid for a voluntary union of the people of the 
Middle East. 

Unfortunately, this revolutionary demo¬ 
cratic approach is dismissed by much of the 
left. Comrade Ali explained that this conflict 
was “a classic colonial-type situation. The 
only problem is that the Israelis have no moth¬ 
erland to go back to.” So, we obviously have 
a tiny difficulty here. Does the nation of Israel 
have a right to exist or not? • 

Tina Becker 


Towards a Socialist 
Alliance party 


Some comrades in the Socialist Alliance say we 
should settle for a loose conglomeration of leftwing 
groups and local campaigns. Others want a 'relatively 
durable’ united front. For these comrades the word 
'party’, when it comes to the Socialist Alliance, is an 
anathema. It is as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades already have their own 
'party’. Jack Conrad argues, however, that there is no 
party. They are groups or, worse, sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expul¬ 
sion. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. 
We have a common elected leadership, common 
election candidates and common finances. The So¬ 
cialist Alliance is also officially registered as a party. 
What matters is not the name, but creating a genu¬ 
ine party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of 
history this booklet presents the 
ways and means of arriving at that 
end. 





£7.00 


(Includes p&p) 
Available from the CPGB address 
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REVIEW 


Victim support 


Jimmy McGovern Sunday Channel Four, January 28 


J immy McGovern’s Sunday , focus¬ 
ing on the events of January 301972, 
was always going to be in the 
shadow of Paul Greengrass’s Bloody 
Sunday , televised a week earlier. 
Greengrass not only had the advantage 
of the first showing, but a clearly higher 
budget, more engaging hand-held cam¬ 
era work and a distinct edge in casting - 
Britain’s currently most popular Irish 
actor, James Nesbitt, and the superbly 
plummy Tim Pigott-Smith versus the 
lesser known trio of Christopher 
Eccleston, Ciaran McMenaman and Brid 
Brennan. And, though the pieces shared 
the same ‘docu drama’ format as well as 
subject matter, they were very different 
products. 

Whilst Bloody Sunday is political 
drama, revolving around the class and 
state forces, organisations and politi¬ 
cians who were the players, Sunday has 
much more of the flavour of victim sup¬ 
port. Tme, it is more direct in its indict¬ 
ment of the senior British army 
commander and the prime minister. Ma¬ 
jor-general Ford (Eccleston) is portrayed 
dictating a memorandum recommending 
the shooting, following due warnings, 
“of numbers of the Derry young hooli¬ 
gans” and we see Tory PM Edward 
Heath in a fireside tete-a-tete with Jus¬ 
tice Widgery, arranging the whitewash 
inquiry into the massacre. However, the 
film’s real purpose is clearly to amplify the 
voices calling for individual justice. 

In a post-showing discussion on Chan¬ 
nel 4, the writer explained that he made 
the film from a family perspective. His 
intention was to reveal the extent of grief 
and to contrast the truth about the vic¬ 
tims with the British state’s lies that they 
were all gunmen and nail-bombers. Liv¬ 
erpudlian McGovern, whose previous 
work has included Hillsborough , a 
dramatisation of the fight for justice by 
the families of the 96 Liverpool football 
fans killed in the appalling tragedy at the 
Sheffield stadium, had earlier assured The 
Independent of his non-partisan stance. 
He is a patriotic Englishman, he insisted, 
“but Bloody Sunday was a British trag¬ 
edy - the Irish suffered, but the tragedy 
was ours ... I love my country when it is 
at its best, when it upholds truth and jus- 



A dying youth murdered by soldiers: famous scene depicted in two films 


tice. In the case of Bloody Sunday, it spat 
on those principles and became unwor¬ 
thy of my love” (January 20). 

Sunday centres around one family in 
particular - that of 17-year-old coal deliv¬ 
ery man John Young. John gives us a 
briefing on the background to the civil 
rights march that is to become the scene 
of the massacre in which he loses his life. 
In the Orange statelet of Northern Ireland, 
he reminds us, voting was based on prop¬ 
erty holding. Whilst a protestant busi¬ 
nessman could thus wield six votes, a 
family of six working class catholics 
might have one. There is discrimination 
against catholics too in employment and 
in housing allocation. 

When the population rises against op¬ 
pression, they are brutally attacked by 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary and its 
auxiliary forces. The Bogside and 
Creggan estates in Derry empt and drive 
out the police. The British state sends in 
its army to regain control. The Irish Re- 


Fighting fund 

Indispensable 


Regular readers of this column will 
know that an increasing number of 
people prefer to read the paper in elec¬ 
tronic form. Our website continues to 
be a great success (page views for this 
week are well over the 15,000 mark) in 
winning a new audience for our poli¬ 
tics and informing the ongoing de¬ 
bates within the Socialist Alliance, 
Scottish Socialist Party, Welsh Social¬ 
ist Alliance and the left in general. 

Central to our success is the posi¬ 
tion of the Weekly Worker as the fore¬ 
most partisan of the alliance project. 
It is the only paper where you can read 
detailed and regular reports on SA 
activity - last week’s paper devoted 
three pages to coverage of the SA 
independents and WSA confer¬ 
ences. By contrast last weeks Social¬ 
ist Worker carried reports of neither. 
A sorry state of affairs. We desper¬ 


ately need a common organiser, edu¬ 
cator and agitator and that is why the 
CPGB is at the forefront of the fight 
for an SA paper and is prepared to 
throw all its resources into making 
one a reality. 

I am pleased to note that our high 
hopes of last week were realised. For 
that thanks must go to SS with £50, 
PC and LT with £20 apiece, FG and 
HJ (£15 each) and TP (£10). A weekly 
total of £130 means that we finish the 
month with £465 - £15 over our target 
of £450. Let’s not be complacent 
though: if we are to build on this suc¬ 
cess and take our struggle forward 
then we will continue to need your 
help, comrades • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


publican Army grows in strength and 
increasingly mounts attacks on the Brit¬ 
ish and Orange forces. There are riots 
every day. The state introduces intern¬ 
ment without trial. In response, the peo¬ 
ple of Bogside and Creggan impose a 
no-go area for state forces: Free Derry. 
Despite his appreciation of politics 
though, John is non-political. The bulk 
of his free time activity is spent on the 
pull. Unlike the young militants in 
Greengrass’s film, John attends the 
march for the craic. 

McGovern spent four years preparing 
and researching his film and the events 
portrayed coincide with those drama¬ 
tised in Bloody Sunday. When the march 
veers away from the British army road¬ 
block, a group - a very small one in 
McGovern’s version - separates off to 
confront the troops. Stones are thrown. 
First water cannon and then plastic bul¬ 
lets are used in response. Then the Para¬ 
troopers begin firing live rounds and the 
casualties and fatalities start occurring. 
Two IRA gunmen prepare to fire back, 
but are shown being driven away by the 
crowd. The full horror of the massacre 
and the blatancy of the targeting of un¬ 
armed civilians is reserved, though, for 
intercutting into the later scenes from the 
Widgery tribunal. 

John Young’s elder brother Leo 
(McMenaman) goes looking for him af¬ 
ter the shooting starts, but is diverted 
into driving another seriously injured 
teenager, Gerry Donaghey, to hospital. 

In this incident, also covered by 
Greengrass, Leo is forced out of the car 
by British soldiers, arrested and inter¬ 
rogated, while young Gerry is left to die. 

At the mass funeral, Moira Young 
(Brennan) turns on her mother, who has 
pronounced that she forgives the Brit¬ 
ish soldier who killed John. Mrs Young 
has refused to openly display her grief 
- under pressure, she explains that, if she 
breaks down, this would ensure her re¬ 
maining sons join the IRA. She does not 
want to lose any more of them. Her tac¬ 
tics appear to work. Leo, a father of a 
young family himself, is persuaded to 
wait for the outcome of the Widgery 
inquiry, at which he is a witness. If this 
brings justice for John, he will not en¬ 
list, he promises. 

Widgery delivers his whitewash faith¬ 
fully. Ford tells him that the Paras only 
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fired at gunmen. Widgery duly finds, 
despite the lack of material evidence, that 
the soldiers have told the tmth and that, 
at least some of the men killed were en¬ 
gaged in firing guns or throwing bombs. 
Some of the British soldiers’ firing did 
border on the reckless, he concedes, but 
ultimate responsibility must lie with those 
who organised the illegal march and cre¬ 
ated a highly dangerous situation. 

Ford attends Buckingham Palace to be 
decorated by the queen, whilst Leo, de¬ 
spite further pressure from his wife, turns 
up at another ceremony - the swearing 
in of recmits to the Provisional IRA. But 
the film ends in the only way appropri¬ 
ate to McGovern’s perspective and to 
the cult of victimhood. Leo is unable to 
go through with the enlistment and re¬ 
turns to his family. Nor does he turn to 
any other form of political resistance - 
instead he takes up John’s vacated job 
on the coal round. 

McGovern portrays graphically the 
way in which the workers are is treated 
like shit by our rulers and their state 
forces, but there is no hint of the work¬ 
ing class transforming itself through tak¬ 
ing up a fight for political power. In this 
sense, he is a faithfully depicts the tem¬ 
porary despair and depoliticisation of our 
class • 

Derek Hunter 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideo¬ 
logical stmggle in order to fight out 
the correct way forward for our 
class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is true. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
stmggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the stmggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 
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Organise 
against the 
jubilee 


Nothing to celebrate 


A fter a sluggish start, no doubt 
partly as a result of the post-Sep- 
tember 11 ‘war against terrorism’, 
we can now expect outpourings of patri¬ 
otic hype and nauseating sycophancy 
over the royal jubilee to flood the bour¬ 
geois media. 

If you did not know about it already, 
you soon will. The subjects of Elizabeth 
Windsor are about to be coaxed, cajoled 
and corralled into celebrating the 50 years 
of her glorious reign. Earlier this week, 
Tony Blair announced the programme of 
events, which will include an equestrian 
spectacular, classical and pop concerts 
(“funky yet traditional”, said a spokes¬ 
man) in Buckingham Palace gardens, a 
pageant, bell-ringing and the lighting of 
a chain of beacons across the United 
Kingdom, not forgetting the obligatory 
religious service of thanksgiving. In 
short, according to the palace spin doc¬ 
tors, there will be “something for every¬ 
body” - even republicans? 

Just so we can all join in the rejoicing 
to the full, there will be an extra jubilee 
day in addition to the usual spring bank 
holiday - in order that the June 1-2 week¬ 
end of revelry can be extended by two 
days until Tuesday June 4. To add to the 
non-stop orgy of adoration the queen 
will tour every part of the UK, between 
May and August, and before and after 
she will visit Jamaica, New Zealand, 
Australia and Canada. 

However, in addition the officially or¬ 
ganised pomp, “The queen’s hope is that 
the focus of the celebrations will be on 
small, grassroots events” (The Daily Tel¬ 
egraph January 26). That means street 
parties - lots of them - just like in 1977 for 
the silver jubilee. Or at least that’s the 
theory. Councils are expected to waive 
the usual fee of around £800 to close off 
your street. But in no way does her maj¬ 
esty want you to use the occasion to 
express your veneration - on the con¬ 
trary, the whole occasion is intended as 
“a thank-you for her people’s support”. 

Apparently though, “Ministers have 
been stung by allegations of a lack of 
interest in the jubilee, both from govern¬ 
ment and from the public” (The Daily 
Telegraph January 28). Therefore, it is a 
case of turning on the PR heat. Last week 
the palace issued a list of 50 fascinating 
facts about the monarch - one for every 
year of her mle. For example, the queen 
is “patron” of 620 charities and other 
organisations - clearly worked off her feet, 
making sure they are all properly run. 
And did you know she has owned more 
than 30 corgis? More importantly, dur¬ 
ing her 50 years of service to the country 
no fewer than 10 prime ministers have 
crossed the threshold of 10 Downing 
Street. 

There is a point to the emphasis placed 
on this last piece of information, of 
course: politicians may come and go, but 
the monarch is here to stay. She personi¬ 
fies an institution which represents con¬ 
tinuity, stability and order - a focus for 
her subjects’ belief in the system as a 
whole. The queen stands above and 
apart from the patronage, politicking and 
dog-eat-dog reality of the establishment 
and its state. 

That is why bourgeois politicians of 
all parties will play up the occasion for all 
they are worth. That arch-monarchist, 



Constiutional monarchy is UK state’s lynchpin 


Tony Blair, has been working hard behind 
the scenes to ratchet up the royalty wor¬ 
ship. It was revealed over the weekend 
that Labour MPs have been issued with 
a standardised ‘pro-forma’ press release, 
purporting to be a personal plea to their 
constituents. It reads: “(name) MP: ‘We 
love our queen. She is a symbol of what 
makes Britain great. I think it’s only ap¬ 
propriate that we show how proud we 
are to have her as our head of state. I still 
remember the celebrations in 1977. They 
were great fun and I think many people 
in (constituency) will want to do their 
bit.’” 

This was an unfortunate piece of jig¬ 
gery-pokery, since not all Labour MPs 
are unquestioning monarchists. One of 
them, instead of loyally issuing the ‘per¬ 
sonal appeal’ to local media outlets, 
leaked the whole document, complete 
with covering note from Millbank, to the 
national press - but not before one or two 
hapless members had already put it out 
in their own names. 

Nevertheless, this episode illustrates 
the centrality of the monarchy to the 
system of capital in 21st century Britain. 
For the ruling order it is - in whatever 
royal personage - “a symbol of what 
makes Britain great”. The queen is both 
a very special, ‘good’ person and, at the 
same time she is just like you and me. 
Workers and capitalists, men and women, 
black and white - all are represented 
equally through her role as defender of 
the realm - or so we are meant to believe. 

It is true that a minority of liberal (and 
not so liberal) bourgeois opinion does 
not share Blair’s enthusiasm for the mon¬ 
archy. This section of the establishment 
regards what is now an entirely modem , 
capitalist institution as an archaic relic. 
In the minds of these bourgeois republi¬ 
cans the legitimacy of the system would 
best be served through an elected head 
of state (an elected monarch, if you like). 
But they are not as ‘rational’ as they 
believe. The constitutional monarchy 


serves capital so well precisely because 
of its apparent timelessness, well beyond 
the term of any president. It is this per¬ 
manence that gives it its ability to cohere, 
to ‘speak for the nation’. 

Unfortunately, and ironically, most of 
the left shares that same misunderstand¬ 
ing and underestimation of the monar¬ 
chy’s role. After all, there are many 
bourgeois republics that manage to en¬ 
sure the efficient extraction of surplus 
value and, besides, real power - economic 
power - lies with the capitalists, just as 
the ‘real’ class stmggle takes place on the 
factory floor. Or so the tired argument 
goes. In fact what takes place in the work¬ 
place is class struggle at its most basic. 
A higher, more advanced form is one 
which challenges the capitalists at the 
level of their state. 

In Britain the constitutional monarchy 
is the state’s lynchpin. That is why, if we 
want to up the class struggle, we have 
to take the opportunity presented to us 
by the golden jubilee. Yet we are 


rountinely told by our Socialist Alliance 
comrades that workers are ‘not inter¬ 
ested’ in such matters. What concerns 
them is the size of their pay packet, the 
state of the health service, the quality of 
their children’s education. Vital as those 
issues are, if the SA restricts most of its 
campaigning to within their confines, we 
will never be able to raise the sights of 
our class. 

In fact it is not frue that workers are in¬ 
different to the way they are ruled. In¬ 
deed many have strong views on such 
questions as the monarchy. Sadly, while 
a minority are scathing and dismissive, 
the majority, even amongst some who are 
class-conscious in an elementary, trade 
union way, are at least passively support¬ 
ive of the institution - “good for tourism”, 
you will be told. 

The jubilee provides communists and 
revolutionary socialists with a ‘golden’ 
opportunity to expose the whole fraud - 
Robbie Williams, Elton John, Phil Collins 
Mick Jagger and all. For the monarchy is 


much more than a potent symbol for the 
bourgeoisie. It also is - or could be - its 
weak point, exposing as it does a pro¬ 
found contradiction. The class which 
hypocritically claims to uphold democ¬ 
racy and equality energetically promotes 
their opposites - privilege and heredity. 
It defends the monarch’s constitutional 
powers to convene or dissolve parlia¬ 
ment, to ratify or reject legislation, to 
nominate a government, to refuse new 
elections, as no more than window dress¬ 
ing. Yet these royal prerogatives are not 
left in place for nothing. During a revolu¬ 
tionary upheaval you can be sure that 
such powers - and many more - would 
be deployed. 

The Socialist Alliance should use the 
occasion of the jubilee to prioritise our 
militant, democratic republicanism. Let us 
organise our own, working class festivals 
in opposition not only to Elizabeth Wind¬ 
sor, but to the whole rotten constitutional 
monarchy system • 

Peter Manson 
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